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THE HISTORY OF AN ORGANIZATION, 1857-1957 
By Porter Hl. Hopkins ° 











The Perfect 
(Christmas (Sift 


for a KEA Member 


An authentic account of your profes- 
sional organization’s first hundred years 
of existence. This Centennial history 
was written by Porter H. Hopkins, who 
has been active as a member of the KEA 
Board of Directors and various commit- 
tees of the Association over a 30-year 
period. 


Every KEA member will want to own 
a copy. 


Order now from the KEA office, 
2303 South Third St., Louisville 8, Ky. 


$1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
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Available Jor your classes... 


A student workbook for each book 
of the HOLT SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Directed Study Guide 
for SCIENCE 1, 2, and 3 


Biology Investigations 
for MODERN BIOLOGY 


Chemistry Workbook 
for MODERN CHEMISTRY 


Physics Workbook 
for MODERN PHYSICS 


A Guide to Modern Health 
for MODERN HEALTH 


Modern Physical Science Workbook 
for MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Teacher's Edition of Workbook (or Answer 
Book), Tests, and Key to Tests available for 
each book. 





Newly adopted for 1958 


LET’S READ! (Book 1) 
LET’S READ! (Book 2) 
Basic Reading Program for 
Grades 7 and 8 


Bobby B. McGuire, 
Wayne A. Shrum, 
Kentucky Representatives 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY 


New York @ Chicago @ “San Francisco 
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Directory of Advertisers 


Calendar of Events 


Alston Studios, Inc 

American Book Company 
Benefic Press 
Caravan Tours 


Henry Holt & Company 
Practical Aids Company 


State Finance Company 














Feb. 15-19: Annual Convention, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Indianapolis. 


Teachers Placement Service 
University of Kentucky 





Europe Summer Tours 


Government of Guam 





Washington National Insurance Co... 


: : il of 
Feb. 22: National Council o William Wrigley Jr. Co 


Harlow Publishing Corp 


Elementary Science, Chicago. 


Feb. 22-25: Regional Conven- 
tion, AASA, St. Louis. 


Feb. 23-24: Southern Association 
for Physical Education for College 
Women, Louisville. 


Feb. 25-28: Southern Association 
for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Louisville. 


Mar. 2-6: Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Seattle, Wash. 


Mar. 16-22: National Library 
Week. 


Mar. 19-25: Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Los Angeles. 


Mar. 20-21: National Intramural 
Association, Louisville. 


Mar. 22-26: Annual Convention, 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Philadelphia. 


Mar. 30-April 3: Western Arts 
Association Convention, Louisville. 


Mar. 31-April 3: Annual Conven- 
tion, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, St. Louis. 


April 6-11: Study Conference, 
Association for Childhood Interna- 
tional (ACEI), Atlantic City. 


April 9-11: Annual Convention, 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville. 


June 21-24: Student NEA Work- 
shop, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


June 22-24: National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


June 24-28: Thirteenth Annual 
NCTEPS Conference, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


_ June 29-July 4: Annual Conven- 
tion, National Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland. 
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have fun 
making delicious 


HOLIDAY CANDY 


Folks are thrilled— 
these chocolates taste 
so good, 

look so professional. 
Yet so easy to do. 

Not even any cooking. 
5 different kinds: — 
Chocolate Cherties— 
Puddings— 
Crunchies— 

Peanut Butter Centers— 


Almonds-in-Cherries. 


@? casy HOW-TO-DO-IT 


Ingredients: 2 lbs. semi-sweet 
chocolate...6 oz. maraschino cher- 
ries...44 cup hard sauce...14 can 
flaky coconut...3 oz. crunchy 
peanut butter...Can of chopped, 
roasted almonds .. . 2 slices fruit 
cake 14” thick...Cherries, blanched 
almonds, what-have-you for trim. 


Prepare centers on wax paper. 
FOR CHOCOLATE CHERRIES— Drain 
maraschino cherries, roll one by 
one in tsp. hard sauce; then in 
coconut. FOR PEANUT BUTTER 
CENTERS — Make balls, each 1 tsp. 
of peanut butter; roll in chopped 
almonds. FOR PUDDINGS—Cut 
fruit cake in 14” squares. 


Coat: Stir to merely melt choco- 
late in bowl over hot water. Don’t 
let chocolate get hotter than 80°F. 
Never let water touch bowl or 
chocolate. Use fork to dip centers 
one by one. Lift on fork; push with 
second fork onto wax paper. Trim. 


Crunchies: Left-over ingredients 
or raisins, cornflakes, etc. stirred 
into left-over, melted chocolate. 
Drop by teaspoonful. 


} 1 quick little refre sher! 


The cool, lively flavor and pleasant, 


natural chewing of delicious 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you 
a little lift—and is never rich or filling. Try it. 





Insurance, Education Share 
Interest of 8. D. McCray 


So familiar a figure around vari- 
ous KEA meetings is S$. D. McCray 
that he is considered by many KEA 
members to be a part of the KEA 
staff. While this is not true, the 
conclusion is not too far-fetched 
at that. 

He and his wife are former 
teachers and he certainly has 
worked hard in the promotion of 
more than one KEA project. 

Known variously to his friends as 
“Mac” or “Stew” or Steward Davis, 
he is not only a jovial, friendly per- 
son with a joke for every occasion, 
he is a highly successful insurance 
man who has never lost interest in 
education. He worked with the 


KEA Insurance Committee in origi- 
nating the KEA Life Plan, which 
is underwritten by his company, 
the Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Paul. 

Mr. McCray is proud of the KEA 
Plan that he helped develop and he 


Steward D. McCray 


has driven thousands of miles over 
Kentucky at his own expense to ex- 
plain and promote the plan—a plan 
unique in that, so far as can be as- 
certained, no other state association 
has one with features so favorable 
to its members. The plan was de- 








ADOPTED FOR BASIC USE IN KENTUCKY 
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BUTTON 
SERIES 


1900 N. Narragansett 








also these new readers . 

BUTTONS AT THE ZOO, Preprimer 

BUTTONS TAKES A BOAT RIDE, Primer 

BUTTONS AT THE FARM, Ist reader 

BUTTONS GO CAMPING, 2nd reader 

BUTTONS AND THE SOAP BOX DERBY, 3rd reader 


KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVE: GEORGE SWEETMAN 


Benefic Press 


Publishing Division of 
Beckley-Cardy Company 








Chicago 39, Ill. 





vised to meet the needs of Kep. 
tucky teachers and is based on the 
life expectancy or mortality experi. 
ence of Kentucky teachers as a 
group rather than on the general 
population. This resulted in a plan 
with high protection at low rates, 
Almost one million dollars of pro. 
tection is now in force among Ken. 
tucky teachers, although the plan 
has been in operation for a com. 
paratively short time. 


McCray attended Georgetown 
College for two years and then 
transferred to the University of 
Kentucky where he earned his AB, 
degree and completed a year of 
graduate study. He played high 
school, college, and professional 
football and baseball. He taught, 
coached, and served as principal in 
Kentucky high schools for a total 
of six years before entering the in. 
surance business. 


He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Lambda Chi Alpha and 
is an associate member of KEA. 
He is a member of several associa- 
tions in the insurance field. He has 
appeared before many high school, 
college, and club groups to talk on 
the subject of life insurance. He 
also served many times as speaker 
or panel member in the promotion 
of Kentucky’s Foundation Program 
of Education. 


He lives in Lexington and oper- 
ates one of the leading agencies of 
the Minnesota Mutual, with 4 
Kentucky counties in his territory. 


Mrs. McCray, the former Wylna 
Wilham of Mercer County, taught 
school for five years prior to their 
marriage. Their daughter Mary is 
a senior in Henry Clay High 
School. 


Still greatly interested in teachers 
and in education, as well as insur- 
ance, Mr. McCray is always willing 
to go most any distance to talk 
about the KEA Life Plan. Local 
associations desiring to have him 
appear on their programs may con 
tact him directly or through the 
KEA office. 





The Report Card 

As last year, the center four 
pages devoted to the Report Card 
will be reprinted and mailed 0 
almost 5,000 lay citizens throughout 
the state. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Horne Named 
To KEA Post 


Veuve P. HORNE, ssuperin- 
tendent of Johnson County Schools 
since 1948, has been appointed by 
the KEA Board of Directors to the 
position of Director of Public Re- 
lations. Mr. Horne will join the 
KEA staff on January 1. 

The filling of this position is one 
of the first steps in expanding the 
KEA program of services, for 
which an increase in dues was 
voted earlier this year. Further ex- 
pansion is in the planning stage. 

Mr. Horne has served as presi- 
dent of EKEA and is a member of 
the EKEA board at the present 
time. He has served two terms on 
the Board of Directors of KEA. 
He is a graduate of the University 
of Kentucky with work for his mas- 
ters degree at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

He has resigned his present posi- 
tion effective December 31 and he 
and Mrs. Horne will move to Louis- 
ville early in 1958. W. A. Stapleton 





Verne P. Horne 


of Oil Springs has been selected to 
succeed him as superintendent of 
Johnson County. 

As set up by the KEA personnel 
committee and approved by the 
Board of Directors, the job de- 
scription of the position to which 
Mr. Horne has been appointed in- 
cludes the following: 

(1) To work with radio, news- 
papers, and television 

(2) To assist in the promotion 
of school legislation, both at the 
local and state levels 


(3) To assist local school dis- 
tricts in the preparation of promo- 
tional material in supporting local 
tax issues 

(4) To keep the members of the 
profession informed concerning 
current trends and practices in 
good public relations 

(5) To work with groups of lay 
people in developing sentiment for 
the KEA program 

(6) To work under the direction 
of the Executive Secretary in such 
other duties as he (Executive Sec- 
retary) or the Board may direct. 





College Teachers 
Subsidize Education 

“College teachers, through their 
inadequate salaries, are subsidizing 
the education of students, and in 
some instances the luxuries of their 
families, by an amount which is 
more than double the grand total 
of alumni gifts, corporate gifts, and 
endowment income of all colleges 
and universities combined,” states 
the President's Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School in 
its Second Report to the President 
in July of this year. 
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Merry Christmas 
TO ALL K.E.A. MEMBERS 


Yes, in this glorious Holiday Season it is truly “Peace on Earth—Good Will Toward 


Thousands of K.E.A. members are also enjoying “peace of mind” by partici- 
pating in the K.E.A. Group Income Protection Program. If your School System is 
a member of the program—Participate! If your district is not a member—Investigate! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





SCHOOL SYSTEM 
ADDRESS 





Please send me full information concerning the K.E.A. Income Protection Plan. 


bl 








WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Kentucky Group Office: 320 Francis Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Please Note 


NEA Membership 

On page 6 are two items that 
pertain to membership in the larg. 
est (and greatest) professional or. 
ganization in the world—the Na. 
tional Education Association. Ken. 
tucky’s goal of 14,000 NEA men. 
bers this year is still unfilled, but 
a concerted effort is being made, 
A coupon is to be found on page 6, 
If you are not yet an NEA men. 
ber, fill it out and send it in. 


Variety Offering 

Two men you should know on 
pages 2 and 8; national recognition 
for a Kentucky teacher (8); teacher 
rating (10); a classroom teacher's 
query (9); industrial education re- 
port (12); two teachers and desir- 
; ; ; ; ‘ able mental growth (13); need for 
Taking part in the November 17th cornerstone laying ceremony for the National Education Asso- a philosophy of Education (14)- 
ciation’s new headquarters building in Washington, D. C., were, left to right, J. M. Dodson, execu- all Giese mestt your attention. Th 

tive secretary of the Kentucky Education Association; A. C. Flora, chairman of the NEA Board of y : F 
Trustees; and NEA President Lyman V, Ginger, dean of the U. K. College of Education. U. S. Rep ort Card makes its first appear: 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Marion B. Folsom, Dr. Ginger, and NEA Executive ance since last term and all the 
Secretary William G. Carr were the principal speakers. regular features are included. 





You can’t miss with ABC’s reading program 


Basal Readers... 


The ABC Betts Basic Readers Provides for the many individual differences among young readers through: 
interest—stories that children want to read over and over again 
The Language Arts Series word learning—phonics activities every day along with other vital word-learning 


kills 
6° " 
ae ae Sette ant: alah thinking—stories and activities which encourage children to think 


The Mastery of Read ing A reading series that is fun to read and easy to read: 
interest-filled selections—afford every reader hours of endless reading pleasure 


Revised and Enlarged developmental reading program—shows the reader ways by which he can 
Grades 7 and 8 @ Bailey and Leavell improve his comprehension, rate of reading, and vocabulary, together 
with many other skills 


Children’s Literature... 


Golden Rule Series Stories of immediate interest and lasting significance: 
basic purpose—helping children to know and care about the difference between 
(The Modern McGuffey Readers) right and wrong 
Grades 1-6 © Leavell, Fricbele, and Cushman sound —e ane without moralizing through group discussion 
intense interest—character-centered stories involving real-life children with 
real-life problems to solve 
remarkable readability—use of ABC Core Vocabulary and other readability 
controls 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company _ 300 Pike street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Kentucky School Journal 





Officers, Directors 
and Staff 


OFFICERS 
Term Expires 
Mitchell Davis, President, 
Glasgow April 11, 1958 
Virginia Murrell, First Vice 
President, 400 Taylor Avenue, 
Bellevue April 11, 1958 
Mrs. Edna Lindle, Second Vice 
President, 304 Clay St., Henderson 
April 11, 1958 
DIRECTORS 
Roy McDonald, Cadiz. June 30, 1960 EDITORIALS 
T. W. Stewart, 
Hopkinsville -s............--- June 30, 1959 6 Do You Belong? 
Brg mae a 80, 1960 6 Kansas Confident of NEA Support 
m K, H 
Elizabethtown 1959 7 Teachers for Tomorrow 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 
Jefferson, Louisville n 1959 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, 
Paris June 80, 1959 
Adron Doran, Morehead State ARTICLES 
Morehead 1959 M 
sa tiomealie 1958 8 Mary May Wyman Gets Recognition 


B. L. Curry 9 Is the Time Out of Joint? 
Covington 1959 


Ezra Webb, Manchester....June 30, 1960 Mrs. .K. B. Dickey 10 A Plan for Rating Teachers 


C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 1958 c ine’ Studies industrial Educatt 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth St., Dr. Chas. R. Crumpton 12 — ee Studies Industria ucation 
Lexington, Ex officio......April 11, 1958 H. E. Goodloe 13 Desirable Mental Growth 


STAFF Dr. Zell S. Walter 14 A Personal Philosophy of Education 


J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 

Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Consultant for 
Professional Services 

N. B. McMillian, Director of Research 
and Information 
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FEATURES 





Officers of 15. The Report Card 


a Associations N. O. Kimbler 19 Kimblerquiz 
President—John D. Minton, Cadiz A. J. Beeler 20 Book Looks 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray : ae 

SECOND DISTRICT Mrs. Katherine Moore 22 The Elementary Principal 
President—Stanley Johnson, Henderson > 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills Mrs. Hattie Glenn 23 Classroom Teacher News 

THIRD DISTRICT at 
President—Darrell Carter, Tompkinsville Charlton Hummel 24 TAF Commission News 
Secreta . M. i . 

se gga pecangg Toe) Coot 25 News of Departments and Sections 

FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Guy McCoy, Vine Grove . 28 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 

FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, 1207 

Larue Avenue, Louisville 18 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1422 

aie on Louisville 4 KEA Directory, 31; KEA-NEA Honor Roll, 7; Publishers’ Representatives, 32 
President—Sara Thomas, University School, 

Lexington 29 
Secretary—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 

EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Dorothy Conley, Wheelwright 
Secretary—Monroe Wicker, Morehead State The Kentucky School Journal is published by the Kentucky Education Association, 


ee an DISTRICT 2303 South 8rd Street, Louisvilie 8, Kentucky. Telephone MElrose 4-8327. 


President—A. J. Lloyd, Monticello N. B. McMillian, Editor 

Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 

President—Ruth Sitton, 727 S. Ft. Thomas 


Yours for the Asking 


Calendar of Events, 1; Directory of Advertisers, 1; 








Published monthly, except June, July, and August. Subscription to non-members $2.00 per year. 
A Membership in KEA includes subscription to the Journal. Subscribers are requested to report promptly 
ve., Ft. Thomas pee iain 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Ais ema Mt IN 
Pike, Covington Entered as second-class matter July 15, 1926, at the post office at Louisville, Kentucky, under the 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT Act of March 8, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Act of 
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Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville National Advertising Representative: State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 807 North Michigan Ave., 
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President—Mrs, Martha Deaton Tumer, Market St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Booneville 
Secretary—Roy Eversole, Hazard Copyright 1957 by Kentucky School Journal. Reproduction rights will be considered upon request. 
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Editorial Page 





Do You Belong? 


' We cannot afford to lag when 
over 700,000 teachers, throughout 
the U.S.A., belong to our NEA. 

On Saturday, November 23, a 
group of teachers and administra- 
tors from throughout the state met 
and discussed the reasons why 
Kentucky at the present time is 
lagging in NEA members. Each 
gave an appraisal of his district 
and the group held a brief discus- 
sion of the factors involved. Refer- 
ences were made to various meth- 
ods employed by different schools 
and districts. 

It was the general opinion that 
consideration must be given to fac- 
tors that caused a lack of members, 
or made for new members. A 
partial list of these are: (1) Use 
the slogan “14,000 on NEA’s roll is 
Kentucky’s professional goal!” (2) 
Have professional membership 
stressed at Leadership Conference. 
(3) Teachers and administrators 
share responsibility of preparing 
for membership drives. (4) Work 
for a stronger local organization. 
(5) Do more work with private 
colleges. (6) Work more with 
principals and superintendents be- 
cause of their influence on mem- 
bership. (7) Select professionally- 
minded people for leaders. (8) 


Remember, each teacher is the 
NEA; not someone in Washington. 
(9) Enrollment time is not over; 
it is a member's duty to sign up the 
non-member. 

Heed the call and join our band, 
you need NEA and NEA needs 
you! 

An educational program does 
not stand still, it goes either for- 
ward or backward. To keep it go- 
ing forward teachers and adminis- 
trators must attain professional 
stature. This stature is reflected in 
using methods that require co- 
operative action, respecting the 
worth, beliefs, and aspirations of 
each other. Our NEA keeps eter- 
nal vigilance that we do attain this 
stature through improved ways of 
education. 

A great deal of NEA material 
has appeared in recent years. 
Much of this material represents 
leading principles that have stood 
out as beacons to teachers and ad- 
ministrators; this material has been 
the working tools of the profession 
because it contains the best in pro- 
fessional thought and action. For 
several years a rapidly growing in- 
terest in an expanded program of 
NEA services has been evident. 
Now it is here; let’s take full ad- 
vantage of it. —Dorothy Conley 

Wheelwright, Ky. 


FOURTEEN THOUSAND ON NEA’S ROLL 
IS KENTUCKY'S PROFESSIONAL GOAL 
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Hey Folks — Wait for me 
I want to join the NEA, too! 


______ | enclose $10 for annual dues 


____ | pledge payment of $10 by (date) _ 





My name is 


Mailing address 








| teach at 





| am (am not) a member of KEA. 





School in 


Mail to KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
2303 SOUTH THIRD, LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 


District. 
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Kansas Confident 


Of NEA Support 


A signed editorial in The Kansas 
Teacher, written by Minter E, 
Brown, Director of Professional 
Relations for the Kansas State 
Teachers Association, offers some- 
what of a challenge to the rest of 
us. Entitled “I’ve Bet a Coke,” the 
editorial follows: 

I’ve been in one or two friendly 
arguments the last few weeks—even 
have a wager of a coke on the issue, 
Some have said that the $5 increase in 
NEA dues will mean that Kansas will 
lose its high place in the nation in 
professional membership .. . 

I’ve been maintaining that our Kan. 
sas teachers will accept the NEA dues 
increase in stride, just as they have 
the jump in the cost of automoiiles, 
groceries, hamburger, haircuts, and 
permanent waves... 

The coming year will “separate the 
men from the boys’ (sorry girls, but 
I don’t know the feminine gender of 
this expression). When the NEA 
membership roll for Kansas is pub- 
lished, the nation will know how many 
Kansas teachers sold their professional 
birthright for a couple of wavesets or 
two cartons of cigarettes. As for me, 
I believe that when June, 1958, rolls 
around, Kansas will still be in a top 
spot in the nation. By and large, 
we’re a group of “‘old pros.” The ad- 
ditional five dollars to be invested in 
our own professional futures will be 
forthcoming, just as we’ve made our 
investments in the past. 


Dear Reader: 


If your enrollment slip was slow 
in coming in, or if for any other 
reason you failed to receive copies 
of the Journal for any previous 
month, please notify the Journal 
office and back copies will be sup- 
plied as long as the supply lasts. 

If, during the year, your address 
changes, please notify the Journal 
office so that you will continue to 
receive your copy of the magazine. 

Also check the label on the back 
of your Journal. If your name is 
misspelled or the address is incor- 
rect, let us know. 

Remember, too, that contribu- 
tions in the form of articles or re- 
ports of projects and activities of 
groups anywhere in the state are 
welcomed. Perhaps not every one 
can be printed, but an honest at- 
tempt will be made to find room 
for your contribution. 

—The Editor 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Guest Editorial 


Teachers... 
For Tomorrow 


The Bulletin has in past issues 
dealt at length with applications 
of aluminum in new school con- 
struction. But the shortage of 
school buildings for which alum- 
inum offers the facility for speedy 
expansion is not the sole shortage 
that faces our educational system. 
What of the supply of teachers to 
man these schools . . . teachers .in 
sufficient numbers to give each 
child the guidance and instruction 
he needs? And more important, 
what of that singular quality in 
teachers which inspires youth to 
qualify for a challenging future? 

For today’s young people are the 
individuals on whom the aluminum 
industry and all industry will draw 
for tomorrow's production, techni- 
cal, and administrative manpower. 

Two of the articles in the autumn 
issue of the Bulletin concern alum- 
inum in the classrooms where 
teachers are being taught. Moti- 
vated by professional requirements 





or by the desire for self-improve- 
ment, these teachers are renewing 


their professional skills. Their 
ranks constantly thinning by the 
call of more remunerative fields, 
they are acutely aware of their role 
in the preparation of our youth for 
industry’s needs. 

Industry should share this aware- 
ness of the teacher's role and recog- 
nize the necessity for drawing 
more and more competent men and 
women to the teaching profession. 
The acknowledged efforts of teach- 
ers in the future may rank them 
high among industry’s heroes. 

America’s teachers are the well- 
springs of that vital stream of man- 
ual skills, brainpower and ambition 
that is essential to the continued 
strength of industry. Without 
them to instill curiosity and stam- 
ima in youth, the foundations of a 
durable economy soften. 

Industry's future course may be 
chartered in the boardroom, but 
the helmsman and the crew are in 
today’s classroom. 


Editorial from the, ALUMINUM 
BULLETIN, published quarterly by 
the Aluminum Association. , 


December, 


1957 





| KEA-NEA | 
Hour Koll 


These districts have reported 100% 
membership in the KEA. Those printed 
in capital letters are also 100% in NEA. 

PAID 
Counties 


Lawrence 
Letcher 


Allen 
Anderson 
BALLARD LIVINGSTON 
BARREN Logan 

Bath Lyon 

Bell McCRACKEN 
BRACKEN McLean 
Bullitt MADISON 
Butler Magoffin 
CALDWELL Monroe 
Calloway Montgomery 
Crittenden Morgan 

Elliott Muhlenberg 
FLEMING Nelson 

Fulton OLDHAM 
Gallatin PIKE 

Hardin SCOTT 

Hart Shelby 


Bowling Green 

Campbellsville 

Catlettsburg 

CLOVERPORT 

DAWSON SPRINGS 

Erie School, 
Olive Hill 

Ferguson 

Fulton 

GLASGOW 

Greenville 

GREENUP 

Harlan 

HAZARD 

Alves School, 
Henderson 

B. T. Washington 
School, 
Hopkinsville 

Irvine 

Lees Junior 
College, Jackson 

Lancaster 

London 

Louisville Schools: 
Bowman Field 
Douglas 

Dunbar 


George R. Clark 
I. N. Bloom 
James R. Lowell 
John Heywood 
Lincoln 

Mary D. Hill 
Portland 

Emmet Field 
Mayo-Underwood, 

Frankfort 
Midway Junior 

College 
Paintsville 
PEMBROKE 
Pineville 
Raceland 
Ravenna 
RICHMOND 
Russell 
SHELBYVILLE 
SPRINGFIELD 
SOMERSET 
South Portsmouth 
Stearns 
Vanceburg 
Walton-Verona 
Williamsburg 
Williamstown 


PLEDGED 
Counties 


Johnson 
KENTON 
Knott 


Simpson 
TRIGG 
Warren 


Breckinridge 
CARTER 
Cumberland 
GRANT 


Harrison 
LaRue 
Pendleton 
Spencer 


Independent 
BELLEVUE 
Berea 


Bardstown 
Beechwood 


Independent 


FALMOUTH GEORGETOWN 





Carnival Boosts Teaching 

The University of Kentucky’s first 
Career Carnival drew more than 
18,000 persons during the two-day 
event Oct. 29-30, in Memorial Col- 
iseum, Lexington. 

Teaching as a career was repre- 
sented at a booth sponsored jointly 


by the UK College of Education, 
the State Department of Education, 
and the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation. Representatives of these 
groups were in attendance at all 
times to answer questions and to 
distribute information about teach- 


ing. 


Career Carnival booth on teaching 





Mary May Wyman Gets 
National Recognition 


Ar four o'clock Monday after- 
noon, October 21, at Parlors B, C, 
and D of the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago, Mary May Wyman, Su- 
pervisor of Safety and Special Edu- 
cation of the Louisville Public 
Schools was honored by a recep- 
tion at the School and College Ses- 
sions of the 45th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition. 

At this time Dr. Lowell B. 
Fisher, president of the North 
Central Association of Schools and 
Colleges and vice-president for 
Schools and Colleges of the Na- 
tional Safety Council presented 
Miss Wyman with a plaque in 
recognition of her election as first 
Honorary Member of the School 
and College Conference. Hono- 
rary membership in the conference, 
a recognition for outstanding serv- 
ice in the field of safety education, 
has been set up to enable the con- 
ference to utilize the advice, coun- 
sel, and services of individuals after 
they have served their normal 
terms on the Conference. Only 
those persons are eligible who have 
demonstrated unusual interest in 
safety education, have made sig- 
nificant contributions to the work 
and activities of the School and 
College Conference, and show evi- 
dence of a willingness to serve. 

Miss Wyman is the first person 
to receive this honor. That it is 
well deserved is well demonstrated 
by the following selected list of 
Miss Wyman’s activities in safety 
education: 

She was one of the founders and 
served as first General Chairman 
of the Safety Education Super- 
visors Section. She has consistently 
chaired or served as a member of 
various committees since. 


Among the committees of which 
she has been a member are Execu- 
tive, Standards Committee, Roy 
Rogers Committee of the Ele- 
mentary School Section, member 
of the Standard Student Accident 
Reporting Committee. 

She has chaired the History and 
Development of School Safety Ed- 


ucation Committee of the Safety 
Education Supervisors Section and 
served as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Promotion of the 
Standard Student Accident Report- 
ing Committee among Section 
members. She has been a member 
of the School and College Con- 
ference for every year except 1952- 
53 and 1953-54. 


She was General Chairman of 
the National Elementary School 
Safety Committee (the parent or- 
ganization of the Elementary 


School Section) from 1945 through 
October, 1948, and developed the 
committee to the place where it 
could be ready for Section status. 


As a critic teacher of science in 
the Louisville Normal Schools, 
Miss Wyman’s interest in safety led 
her to a collection of accident 
facts. In 1922-23, she began teach- 
ing a 15-hour course in safety edu- 
cation to the senior students in the 
Louisville Normal School. In the 
spring of 1923 safety posters made 
by students were exhibited. In 
1924, when the National Safety 
Congress and Exposition met in 
Louisville, Miss Wyman prepared 
graphs on Louisville child-accident 
statistics. 


She attended Congress in 19982 
33, 35, 37, and 89 and since 1989 
has not missed a Congress, person- 
ally paying all of her own expenses 
for every year except three. Miss 
Wyman says she considers Con- 
gress attendance an investment, 
She even attended during the war. 
time year when there was no 
Congress except that a group of 
Safety Education Supervisors met 
in Columbus, Ohio, decided to pe- 
tition the National Safety Council 
for Section status, and elected Miss 
Wyman the first General Chairman 
of the group. She is the only 
woman to hold this general chair. 
manship. 

In 1929 Miss Wyman was named 
Supervisor of Health and Safety 
Education of the Louisville Public 
Schools; in 1944 her title was 
changed to Supervisor of Safety 
and Special Education. 

In addition to national fame with 
pupil accident reports, Louisville, 
under Miss Wyman’s direction, be- 
came well-known for the publica- 
tion from 1930 to 1950 of a Safety 
Calendar (the designs made by the 
pupils were printed at the trade 
school) and for junior safety coun- 
cils in every school in the city and 
even more unusual a city-wide 
junior safety council. 

Miss Wyman has also contrib- 
uted to teacher education for 
safety during the summer. During 
the summer of 1943 she was em- 
ployed on a cooperative project of 
the American Association of Col- 

Please turn to page 19 





Dr. Lowell B. Fisher is shown here presenting a plaque to Miss Mary May Wyman of the 
Louisville Public Schools as her superintendent, Omer Carmichael, jooks on. 
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Many persons engaged in the 
teaching profession today will dis- 
agree, perhaps, with much that I 
shall say in this article. However, 
| write it feeling that it contains 
a basic element of truth and logic 
which many teachers will under- 
stand and approve. Especially 
those teachers who, like old Adam, 
the faithful servant of Sir Roland 
Debois in Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It, have “truly lost their teeth” 
in consecrated service to the class- 
rooms of this and other states will 
understand, even though they 
must continue: to listen in some- 
what milder tones to the refrain, 
‘Is old Dog my reward?” 

The shrill whistle of the referee, 
announcing the end of the game, 
is faintly heard amid the roar and 
cheers of hundreds of spectators 
as they flood the floor of the big 
gym or football field to caress the 
players and to lift high the coach 
onto their shoulders in adoration 
and praise of a one, two, or three 
point victory over the opposing 
team. The hilarious applause is 
still faintly heard in the wee hours 
of the night from further celebra- 
tion of the “glorious achievement” 
of their heroes and pilot whose 
pictures will adorn the pages of 
tomorrow's newspaper. 

Moming dawns and the teacher 
returns to her classroom, and there 
in the few quiet moments of early 
morn recalls some additional lines 
written by the “dean of literary 
artists” — 

“The time is out of joint, 

Oh, cursed spite 
That I was ever born 
To set it right.” 

The bell rings and the routine of 
another day’s work begins—check- 
ing roll, reporting absences, mak- 
ing assignments, and supervising 
the activities of the day. Oc- 
casionally, though, she finds her- 
self repeating, “the time is out of 
joint,” and then the question: 

; can I as a teacher do about 
it 

Every classroom teacher recog- 
nizes that individually little, or 
nothing, can be done. But all the 

om teachers united and ded- 
ieated to a common cause could do 
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A Classroom Teacher Asks 


Js the Cime Out of Joint? 


A Plea for Fair and Just Treatment 


much to check the trend in our 
schools toward a highly subsidized 
program of play for the few at the 
expense of the many—teachers as 
well as pupils. 


Laymen know, as well as do 
school people, the value of a sane 
health program in our schools. 
They know, also, the importance 
of a trained mind to control and 
direct the physical body into 
channels of usefulness. But, I ask, 
is equal emphasis being placed 
upon the training of the many in 
fundamentals of reading, mathe- 
matics, science, language, and 
other basic subjects of the cur- 
riculum as is given to the de- 
veloping of a winning football or 
basketball team? Is it not im- 
portant to provide the classroom 
teacher with adequate equipment 
and facilities equal to that made 
available to coaches and teachers 


‘of physical education? A casual 


glance around almost any school 
will reveal whether equal facilities 
prevail. A crowded gym is often 
supplanted by a new and larger 
one while dingy basements and un- 
suitable auditoriums are converted 
into daily classrooms. 


Compare the salaries and daily 
schedules of the two, coach and 
teacher, and note any differences. 
I readily admit that many hours 
are spent after the official school 
day ends in training boys for ath- 
letic events. .I am acquainted with 
the arguments of drill, drill, drill 
at night and trips away with added 
hours of overtime; and chief of all 
—the pressure of a demanding 
public for a winning team. 

But I am equally aware of the 


extra hours spent by classroom 
teachers in connection with their 


assigned tasks. Many are the 


hours required of the librarian in 
classifying and cataloguing books 
and rearranging them on shelves 
after school. Teachers of dramatics 
and debate are often found at 
school after the closing bell has 
rung, drilling pupils for participa- 


tion in regional and state sponsored 
activities. I see the teacher of 
English, tired and almost ex- 
hausted, leaving school at close of 
day with themes to read and cor- 
rect. The teacher of math goes 
home with extra problems to check. 
Science and history teachers have 
their share of tests and outlines to 
correct when day is done; and so 
the day is stretched far into the 
night before the task is finished. 
But how many teachers of these 
subjects and others are “hoisted 
onto the shoulders” of an ap- 
preciative public for hours spent 
in teaching Johnny how to read, 
Betty how to “figure,” and Tommy 
more about this country of ours 
and the things which have made 
it great? 


The problems confronting class- 
room teachers today are not minor 
problems, nor problems of the 
secondary schools alone. A visit 
to an elementary school classroom 
will tell the story far better than 
I can picture it. Forty or fifty 
bright-eyed youngsters, eager to 
learn to read and spell, herded 
into classrooms barely large 
enough to adequately house twen- 
ty-five or thirty. Many of these 
rooms are poorly lighted and al- 
most void of the equipment and 
materials so essential to efficient 
teaching. An inquiry will reveal 
in many instances that what 
meager aids the teacher has were 
purchased from her own purse or 
provided by funds apportioned to 
the various rooms by PTA officials; 
and many times these funds have 
been raised through programs 
made available by the teachers and 
pupils themselves. 


Some years ago, James H. Rich- 
mond, then Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Kentucky, visited 
the school of which I was prin- 
cipal. The county superintendent 
was with him. He found condi- 
tions in this school similar to those 
existing in many of the schools at 
that time—too far below par to 
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meet accrediting standards, had 
regulations been strictly adhered 
to. Laboratory equipment almost 
nil; library books few and im- 
properly catalogued, and no 
trained librarian. § Classrooms 
were crowded to capacity in a 
building recently constructed in a 
program of county consolidation. 


When I informed Mr. Richmond 
that three interested patrons and 
I had signed a note jointly at the 
bank in a nearby town for money 
to purchase chairs for our small 
auditorium, he turned to the coun- 
ty superintendent and remarked: 
“It’s a... shame the way teachers 
are imposed upon! It isn’t fair to 
place upon them the burden of 
raising funds to equip buildings 
which belong to the county. To 
bring into existence a school build- 
ing and then turn it over to poorly 
paid teachers to equip and main- 
tain (electric service was then paid 
by local schools) is the same prin- 
ciple as becoming the father of a 
child and then shifting the respon- 
sibility of its further welfare to 
others.” 

Then, pounding his big mascu- 
line fist on top of the desk, added, 
“No Board of Education has any 
right to build more buildings than 
can be adequately equipped.” 


I breathed a sigh of approval of 
all our visiting superintendent from 
Frankfort had said, for I seemed to 
become suddenly more aware of 
my responsibility for that note I 
had jointly signed. 


Helping to equip and maintain 
school buildings today may not be 
the responsibility of classroom 
teachers as it was in former years. 
But teachers still have their prob- 
lems. Teacher tenure has been 
partially solved by the enactment 
of a teacher tenure law, but the 
problem of promotion on the basis 
of merit and years in service still 
lags. Personal favoritism still pre- 
vails in many instances. Profes- 
sional ethics is at a low ebb and 
the Golden Rule has been sup- 
planted in numerous instances by 
political expediency. Perhaps these 
conditions may always exist, but I 
have a notion that they could be 
lessened by a militant classroom 
organization functioning as a unit. 

The Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram recently adopted in Ken- 

Please turn to page 24 


A Plan for 


RATING TEACHERS 


M OST people are quite familiar 
with the fairy story of the “Three 
Pigs.” They remember how the 
wolf kept returning and knocking 
at the pig’s door to tell him of a 
new plan. Each time the wolf 
would have another chance to get 
the pig. 

Just so it is with the teaching 
profession. Someone is continually 
knocking at its door with a new 
idea for rating teachers. Many 
businessmen and quite a few ad- 
ministrators in the field of educa- 
tion are willing to raise the salaries 
of teachers if those whom they 
think merit the raises receive the 
benefit. 

Since the term “merit rating” has 
quite a few interpretations it would 
be well to list a few of these ideas 
about rating. 

The so-called “merit rating” that 
tends to rise and fall in use, de- 
pending upon emotional factors in 
the communities, is the one teach- 
ers object to most. If, for example, 
the salary item in the budget gets 
so large that it is a drain on the 
taxpayers then the demand comes 
to pay “good” salaries to the “best” 
teachers with no raises of salaries 
for the so-called “poor” teachers. 
Or, parents of pupils who average 
low scores on tests may demand 
“better” teachers for their children. 
Also, there are the efficiency “ex- 
perts” who have various so-called 
rating forms that will determine 
whether teachers should receive 
salary raises, or decide the place- 
ment of teachers on the salary 
schedule. In other words, it is 
thought possible to solve very com- 
plex problems by the magic of 
formulas and rating scales. 

Businessmen in their zeal -to 
measure teachers seem to forget 
first of all that teaching is a pro- 
fession and merit rating is seldom 
used in professions; and further, 





MRS. KATHERINE BRIDGES 
DICKEY, mother of UK’s president, 
has taught in the Lexington Schools 
for 27 years. Her discussion, printed 
here, was the basis of a recent talk 
which she made over Radio Station 


WLEX, Lexington. 


that the merit plan of pay is seldom 
used even in the field of labor, 
The hourly wage is the mode of 
reward used in labor. Whether the 
worker is slow of motion or fast in 
turning off work, he still gets the 
same hourly wage. The amount of 
work one does is easily discernible 
and yet nothing has been done 
about setting up a merit plan in the 
field of labor. 

In some factories the employees 
are paid by the piece. (Maybe 
that would be a good plan fer pay- 
ing teachers—so much an hour for 
each pupil taught. ) 

Also, many salary raises to goy- 
ernment employees and some other 
business groups are given on a 
seniority basis. If the “merit plan’ 
is so good, why not use it in busi- 
ness and industry? 

It is all very well for someone 
who is not a teacher to theorize 
and say what is the best plan for 
paying teachers. They know noth- 
ing about the favoritism and popv- 
larity contests which most times 
enter into the selecting of so-called 
“outstanding” teachers. The ma 
jority of teachers would favor a 
merit system properly administered 
if it is not related to the salary 
schedule. 

Arguments in favor of the “merit 
plan” say that the present fixed 
salary schedules with automatic 
raises “kill initiative and encourage 
inertia.” While those who oppose 
the “merit system” say it destroys 
professionalism, creates profession- 
al strife, and impedes the coopera- 
tive improvement of education by 
teachers and administrators. 

At the last White House Confer: 
ence on Education some of the 
major questions discussed wert, 
“How can we get enough good 
teachers—and keep them?” an 
“What are some of the reasons for 
the shortage of teachers?” 

The demand for qualified teach- 
ers is such that we must bring the 
whole teaching profession to ! 
higher level of appeal to the yout! 
of our land. To determine goo 
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teaching the following qualities 
and characteristics should be con- 
sidered: 

. The ability to interest and inspire 

pupils 

. The ability to cooperate with par- 

ents in understanding and improv- 
ing pupils 

. A desire for improvement of self 

through study, travel, and general 
ilertness 
_ A desire to improve the standards 
of education by making some con- 
‘tribution to such improvement 

. Above all a good teacher should 
cultivate sincerity, loyalty, and de- 
pendability. 

As yet there is no best method 
for measuring the capacities and 
worth of teachers. Some way must 
yet be found whereby outstanding 
teachers may be adequately paid 
for their services. ’ 


Planning A Program 
Of Teacher Advancement 


The trend of thinking now is that 
four years of college training is not 
adequate for an elementary teach- 
er, That in itself may discourage 
many young people from entering 
this field of education where the 
shortage is greatest. 

The United States Office of Edu- 
cation this year will launch a “com- 
prehensive research program” to 
determine the social, economic, 
and professional status of teachers 
at all levels. 

The following plan is offered as 
a possible approach to meeting the 
need. 

Since it is impossible to give ele- 
mentary teachers all of the train- 
ing required to make an “outstand- 
ing” teacher, it seems logical to 
think that a prospective teacher 
should be placed in a teaching 
position at the end of her four 
years of training, when she has 
received her A.B. degree. During 
her three years of probation teach- 
ing, she should definitely make up 
her mind as to whether she wants 
to make teaching her career or not. 
If she has decided to stay in the 
field of teaching without further 
effort, let her remain at that level 
on this lower salary schedule. But 
if she desires to continue teaching 
and wants to become an “out- 
standing” teacher let her continue 
her college training in summer 
school, or be allowed a leave of 
absence for one year to complete 
her M.A. degree and thereby auto- 
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matically become an “outstanding 
teacher.” 

If a teacher desires and is en- 
couraged by her peers to continue 
her studies at various times until 
she has twenty-four additional 
credits past her M.A. degree, or to 
acquire a Doctorate, then, at that 
period she would be classed as 
a “master teacher” and placed on 
the highest level of the salary 
schedule. 

During this three-year probation- 
ary period, some in-service college 
courses should be required of all 
beginning teachers. At the same 
time various further evaluations 
should be made of these teachers, 
similar to the methods used in 
college for screening and evaluat- 
ing the student teacher. 

If at any time during the three- 
year period a teacher should be 
found to be a complete misfit she 
should be advised to enter some 
other profession or do some other 
type of work without further study 
or loss of time. 


The selection of persons to be 
encouraged to take additional 
training would be primarily a func- 
tion of the local school administra- 


. tors and teachers, cooperating with 


the follow-up administrator from 
the institution of higher education 
from which the person graduated. 
In recapitulating, the following 
points seem to be significant: 


1. All student teachers should take the 
regular four-year college course for 
teachers 

. All should enter the teaching pro- 
fession on a three-year probation 
period 

. All should take some in-service 
courses . 

. The poor teachers should be ad- 
vised to enter another field of work 

. Good teachers should be encour- 
aged to keep on teaching with 
additional college courses _peri- 
odically as is deemed best by them. 

. Better teachers should be advised 
to take a full year’s college work 
and receive a Master’s Degree, thus 
becoming an “outstanding” teacher 
and automatically being placed on 
a higher level on the salary sched- 
ule. 

. The “master” teacher placed on 
the highest level of the salary 
schedule would be the one who 
continued her college work twenty- 
four college hours past her Master’s 
degree. 


During the period of probation, 
the beginning teacher should have 
all the helpful guidance possible. 


This guidance should be given by 
the “follow-up” personnel of the 
college from which the teacher 
graduated, and by the supervising 
personnel of the school in which 
she teaches. 

These questions should be care- 
fully considered: 

1. Is she in the best possible grade 

placement? 

2. Is she receiving all the assistance 
possible? 

8. Are her questions concerning pro- 
cedures being answered construc- 
tively? 

4. Is she being helped without harsh 
criticism or embarrassment? 

5. Is she given time for observing ex- 
perienced teachers? 

6. Is her supervision followed up with 
friendly conferences? 

7. Is she being overloaded with extra- 
curricular work? 

By using this plan the teacher 
herself would have most of the re- 
sponsibility of choosing her rating, 
by being interested; by being will- 
ing to be counseled; and by being 
professional-minded, and willing to 
take extra college training. 





U K Dean Accepts 
Position With TVA 

Dean Frank J. Welch of the 
University of Kentucky College of 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
has accepted an interim appoint- 
ment as a member of the board of 
directors of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The appointment will 
be effective December 1. 

Dean Welch, who is also direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and director of Agricultural 
Extension Service at UK, requested 
a leave of absence from his duties 
at the University for a period not 
to exceed one year, UK President 
Frank G. Dickey announced. 

Dr. Dickey said he will recom- 
mend to the UK board of trustees 
that Dr. H. B. Price, professor of 
agriculture and administrative as- 
sistant for the Experiment Station, 
serve as acting dean and director 
of the College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics during Dean 
Welch’s absence. 


Help Fight TB 
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Committee Makes Study 
Of Industrial Education 


Governor A. B. Chandler 
appointed a committee to make a 
study of trade and industrial and 
distributive education, on June 24, 
1957. The committee was com- 
posed of twelve forward-looking 
businessmen, who represented all 
areas of the state. Floyd Fairman, 
president of Kentucky Utilities, was 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Fairman, in writing the let- 
ter of transmittal for the entire 
committee, stated, “The committee 
sincerely believes that adequate 
facilities and a commensurate cur- 
riculum for trade and industrial 
education and distributive educa- 
tion are unquestionably essential to 
the Commonwealth’s future eco- 
nomic and industrial growth.” 

The committee felt strongly that 
when the state passed the Founda- 
tion Program Law it indicated a 
desire on the part of the people of 
the state to improve and better all 
the schools of the state. This same 
spirit, they felt, should certainly 
include the area and state voca- 
tional schools and should be re- 
flected in the proper support for 
these very essential schools. 

Along with this, the feeling was 
expressed that the technical educa- 
tion curriculum must be expanded 
in all of the area and state voca- 
tional schools. The world situation 
makes this a “must.” It is esti- 
mated that we need about seven 
technicians for each engineer. At 
present, the ratio is far short of this 
need. 

By 1965, it is estimated that more 
than five million women will enter 
the labor force. In Kentucky there 
is now a labor supply of well over 
98,000 women. If these people are 
to have the opportunity to receive 
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the type of training that will mean 
the most to them, then the training 
facilities in trade and industrial and 
distributive education must be in- 
creased throughout the state many, 
many times. This is a responsibil- 
ity that must be met. 


Training for out-of-school youth 
must be improved. There are more 
than 44,000 youths who are be- 
tween 16 and 17 years of age who 
are not attending school in Ken- 
tucky. Expanded facilities in the 
area and state vocational schools 
could do much to meet the needs 
of these out-of-school youths. It 
has been estimated that between 
20 per cent and 80 per cent of all 
youths could profit by trade and 
industrial or distributive education. 


Mechanization, industrial prog- 
ress, automation, and new inven- 
tions have made the retraining and 
up-grading of adults a must. Our 
very economy hinges on it. New 
and expanding industry in Ken- 
tucky for the last two years ac- 
counted for more than 31,000 jobs. 
The committee believes that ex- 
panded facilities in trade and in- 
dustrial and distributive education 
must come if Kentucky hopes to 
expand or even hold her present 
level of industry and business. Re- 
training and upgrading of adults 
is at a critical stage. Something 
must be done to enable these peo- 
ple to receive the training they 
must have. 


Other programs which the com- 
mittee said must have immediate 
attention and proper financing are 
fireman training, apprenticeship 
training, and practical nurse train- 
ing. Our own welfare depends to 
a great extent on how well these 
programs are implemented through 
our area and _ state vocational 
schools. : 


The committee was very strong 
in its feeling that the offerings of 
the state and area vocational 
schools should be expanded and 
changed as the need arises to at- 
tract and hold industry and busi- 
ness. Our economy hinges to a 


great extent on our ability to do 
just this. 

Tourists in Kentucky are big 
business, since they spend annually 
about $500 million. Here distribu. 
tive education can serve its state 
well in the tourist program. But 
additional funds for operation are 
needed if the program is to make 
its maximum contribution. 

The people of Kentucky are its 
greatest asset. For this reason, the 
committee strongly recommended 
that the state and area vocational 
schools be properly financed, s0 
that they can meet the neecis of 
the people of the area. They also 
felt that the budget should be ad- 
justed annually in order thai the 
vocational school be of maximum 
service to its people and meet their 
ever-increasing vocational needs. 

It was the opinion of the con- 
mittee that the past budgets for 
vocational education have been 
wholly inadequate. The commit 
tee, in its final recommendation, 
stated that a careful analysis should 
be made each year of the voca- 
tional needs, and that adequate 
finances should be provided to 
meet the need of the expanding 
program. 

The report was signed by the en- 
tire committee, consisting of 
Dewey Daniel, Hazard; Wm. E. 
Garland, Paintsville; Everett J. 
Moore, Bowling Green; B. F. Reed, 
Drift; C. W. Seward, Paducah; 
Mack Smith, Hazard; Wm. A. Stoll, 
Louisville; Ira Thompson, Hopkins- 
ville; Buryl Travis, Lexington; Alex 
B. Veech, Finchville; O. L. Weaver, 
Jr., Ashland, and Chairman Floyd 
Fairman, Lexington. 























“Okay Sergeant, I’! take over now.” 
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Desirable Mental Growth 


A Comparative Study of Cwo Ceachers 


How can a teacher promote 
desirable mental growth in her 
students and herself? 

In attempting to give some light 
on the question of promoting de- 
sirable mental growth in students 
and teacher, the writer attempts to 
compare two teachers, their back- 

unds, their. interests in people 
and in children under their instruc- 
tion, their methods of procedure in 
promoting mental growth, and 
evaluations. One of these teachers 
will be known as “A” and the other 
, 

Background 

Both teachers were born. in the 
same community; but their en- 
vironmental influences were differ- 
ent. Teacher “A” had been exposed 
to a wide variety of cultural, civic, 
and recreational activities from 
early childhood, and as a result of 
these exposures she became very 
much interested in people. 

Teacher “B” was interested in 
cultural activities, but not to the 
extent that her interests involved 
too many people; nor was she very 
much interested in civic and rec- 
reational activities. This was espe- 
cially true, if the activities went 
beyond what she called her class. 
Her real interests did not go far 
from family ties. For that reason 
she did not know too much about 
people and their varying interests. 

Educational Qualifications 


Teacher “A” completed the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of 
the community and was interested 
in a wide variety of extra-class 
activities. She graduated from 
high school and was in the upper 
third of her class. Later she en- 
tered college and obtained a 
Bachelor’s degree, with majors in 
English and Social Studies. As in 
high school, she became interested 
in a wide variety of activities, and 





H. E. GOODLOE is principal of 
Western High School in Owensboro. 
his article was prepared originally as 
Part of a newspaper series, “Know 
Your Schools,” initiated by Superin- 
tendent Kenneth Estes. 
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completed her college work in the 
upper third of her class. 

Teacher “B” went through the 
same elementary and secondary 
school as did Teacher “A”. She 
was valedictorian of her class. She 
sang in the college glee club, and 
formed a deep interest in reading, 
especially classic literature. In five 
years she earned her Bachelor's 
and Master's degrees, with majors 
in English and Social Studies. Her 
interests outside the classrooms 
were few, and she was known as 
a bookworm among her classmates 
and friends. These two girls re- 
ceived teaching positions in their 
home town and both taught in their 
major fields. 

Procedure In School 


Teacher “A” liked children and 
made pleasant contacts on the 
playground, in the classroom, and 
in the homes. Children seemed at 
ease in her presence. 


Teacher “B” was of the opinion 
that children should look up to her, 
that when her work was done in 
the classroom, her interest in chil- 
dren should cease. As a result, 
children were not at ease in her 
presence whether she was in the 
classroom or on the playground. 

Teacher “A” knew that because 
of different environmental influ- 
ences and hereditary traits, differ- 
ent adjustments had to be made 
and that in all probabiljty, one out 
of perhaps twenty children might 
prove to be mental problems. 

Teacher “B” was of the opinion 
that children are naturally bad, and 
that the worst part of the problem 
is that the average parent does not 
care. She actually believed that 
parents do not look after their chil- 
dren as they used to do. In short, 
she was firmly convinced that her 
pupils lacked home training. 


Teacher “A” realized that in life, 


all, whether children or adults, 
have problems of some sort. For 
that reason she studied to under- 
stand the principles of mental 
health and hygiene in order that 
she might be able to overcome dif- 


ficulties whether they were in the 
pupils or herself. 

Teacher “B” is of the opinion that 
some children get on her nerves, 
and for that reason they must all 
hew to the line or be sent to the 
office of the principal. She has no 
time for foolishness. Children 
must meet her standards of be- 
havior. 

Teacher “A” studied signs. of 
insecurity. Rejection by other chil- 
dren, undue urge for privacy, and 
bids to gain adult attention. She 
knew these reactions might con- 
sist of showing off, tale bearing, 
acquiring of injuries, or acting as 
the teacher’s special assistant. 

Teacher “B” has her insecurity 
and so do the students. Discipline 
problems mounted, threats of fail- 
ure were major weapons to get re- 
sults in behavior and achievement. 
She did not have the confidence 
of her pupils to the extent that in- 
dividual conferences were held. 
Children could not talk to her 
without fear. 

Teacher “A” provided for as 
much expression of any drive as 
circumstances would permit. This 
had a tendency to reduce stress or 
frustration. Her techniques could 
cause a child to cry if it felt hurt. 
On the other hand, she realized 
that some outlet for emotion might 
become pleasant if a regular out- 
let was permissible. 

Teacher “B” was highly emo- 
tionalized. That is, when a thought 
came to her mind, it was accom- 
panied by feelings of emotions. 
This resulted in hates, biases and 
jealousies among students. They 
enjoyed presenting problems to 
make her angry. Much class time 
was lost because her students had 
been successful in setting up prob- 
lems not conducive to proper men- 
tal health. 

Teacher “A” knew that a child 
or adult should not be too sensi- 
tive nor too callous about wrong- 
doing. One’s conscience should be 
a reliable guide. Therefore she 
caused her pupils to think and ex- 

Please turn to page 30 
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Che Ceacher’s Need for 


A Personal Philosophy of Education 


I; has become customary to think 
of education in terms of years, 
courses, credits, or units. The in- 
dividual who spends twelve years 
in the elementary and secondary 
schools and receives passing marks 
is graduated with a high school 
diploma. If he elects to go to 
college and complete the required 
courses and sequences he will be 
awarded a college diploma. Educa- 
tion in America has been reduced, 
largely, to quantitative terms. It 
becomes apparent, then, that our 
educational system has assumed 
the proportions of mass production 
organized on the basis of courses 
and credits. Although educators 
are now endeavoring to suit the 
curriculum to the student, espe- 
cially at the secondary level, the 
fact remains that teachers seem to 
possess a blind faith in the mere 
act of taking courses. They may 
worry about marks, but if the 
pupil spends the required time and 
receives the necessary credits he 
will be graduated with all the 
honors and privileges appertaining 
thereto, and presto, it is hoped that 
he will become a good citizen by 
virtue of the fact that he has 
traveled over the race course, or 
passed through the sausage mill. 


It is the writers belief that 
teachers need a thorough ground- 
ing in the principles and objectives 
of education. History of Education 
is replete with educational philoso- 
phers of earlier days who thought 
deeply about the purposes, or ob- 
jectives of education — Socrates, 
Milton, Comenius, Pestalozzi—to 
mention only a few. These intel- 
lectual - giants all pondered the 
meaning of education. Although 
their knowledge of psychology was 
limited. as compared with such 
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as president of the Ohio Valley Phil- 
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knowledge available today, yet, 
some of these men prepared elabo- 
rate treatises for the education of 
the young in accordance with their 
philosophies. 

If it was desirable in earlier days 
to ponder the objectives of educa- 
tion, does not the same condition 
obtain today, or have we reached 
perfection in curriculum, courses, 
and credits? How many school 
teachers today can identify a half 
dozen ancient educational philoso- 
phers? Perhaps life is too short to 
spend time thinking about such 
characters. After all, this is the 
age of mechanization and there are 
things to do and places to go. 
Weren't they hired to teach history, 
or English, or mathematics? If the 
pupils manage to make a passing 
mark what more could be desired? 
Didn't the teacher spend four years 
in college learning about methods 
and techniques, and who was 
Socrates, or Plato, or even John 
Dewey that we should trouble our- 
selves about them? 

It has been said of old: “As a 
man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 
Some concern is in evidence today 
over the matter of “values.” What 
is the good life and how is it at- 
tained? As school people we have 
been vitally concerned with train- 
ing in method, or technique, but 
have paid limited attention to the 
sociological, philosophical aspects 
of education and life. Consequently 
we have produced a generation of 
teachers who know much about 
techniques but too little about the 
ultimate purpose of knowledge. 
We are on our way but do we 
know where we are bound? 

Prof. E. C. Moore, formerly of 
Harvard University, has declared: 

“Whether one’s philosophy is 
home made or academically con- 
structed we must agree that the 
view of the universe which he 
keeps is the most practical and im- 
portant thing about him. We 
think that for a general about to 
fight an enemy, it is important to 
know the enemy’s philosophy. 


And to us it seems that by far the 
most important thing about a 
teacher is the kind of philosophy 
of education which he carries a!out 
with him.” 

The foregoing quotation hardly 
expresses the attitude of the pres- 
ent generation of educators. 


R. R. Rusk, in his book entitled 
The Philosophical Basis of Educa- 
tion, has said: “There is probably 
no worker whose practice is more 
affected by his philosophy than the 
teacher's; it consequently behooves 
him, as he cannot avoid it, to 
secure as adequate a philosophy as 
he can command.” 


There is no escape from a phi- 
losophy of life and education. It 
is probable that all teachers have 
a philosophy of education but 
many would be hard pressed to 
state it in an acceptable manner. 
This may be due, in part, to the 
fact that many teacher training in- 
stitutions have not emphasized the 
importance of history and _philos- 
ophy of education. The writer 
contends that in order to be a good 
workman the individual must be- 
lieve in the importance of his task. 
This fact has been demonstrated 
many times in nearly all branches 
of employment. 


Today we face a new era in edu- 
cational thinking. Since the close 
of World War II education has 
been brought face to face with a 
new challenge. It now becomes 
imperative that we give more 
thought to the values education 
seeks to achieve. Although some 
of our educators have been con- 
sidering these problems, the great 
majority have put their faith in 
courses and credits, often heedless 
of the end product. 


There is a current demand for 
teachers with a broad, deep under- 
standing of life. They must see 
beyond mere subject matter to the 
goals of life and coordinate their 
work with these ultimate values. 
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Bight- Point Program of Legislation 
Outlined. for Education in Kentucky 





Me (958 Legislative 
Program tn Srieg 

1, Continued full financing 
of the Foundation Program of 
Education. 

2. Improvement of the 
Teachers Retirement System 
in five specified ways. 

8. Adequate appropriations 
for the university and state 
colleges. 

4, Adequate appropriations 
for other education beyond the 
high school level. 

5. Scholarships for prospec- 
tive teachers who will teach in 
Kentucky schools. 

6. Adequate financing for 
the free textbook program. 

7. A more equitable distri- 
bution of the transportation 
fund. 

8. A state-wide bond issue 
for school building construc- 
tion. 

A more detailed account of 
what these points include will 
be found on the two following 
pages. 





If you know of others in your 
community who should be receiv- 
ing The Report Card, please send 
the names and addresses to the 
KEA Office, 2303 South Third St., 
Louisville 8, Ky. 
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Many Groups Approve 
Program to Bring 
Continued Improvement 


The Legislative Program for the 
Advancement of Education in Ken- 
tucky, as explained in this issue of 
The Report Card, was developed 
through a series of meetings of 
school and lay persons all across 
the state. Parents, teachers, and 
school administrators pooled their 
thinking in deciding the matters 
that should be brought to the at- 
tention of the 1958 General As- 
sembly. 

The eight-point program out- 
lined here was the result of this 
cooperative approach to the im- 
provement of education. After the 
informal meetings held in each dis- 
trict, many state-wide organiza- 
tions interested in edu¢ation spent 
considerable time in the: discussion 
of the proposed program. Among 
the groups giving their approval to 
the program were the Kentucky 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Kentucky School Boards As- 
sociation, the Kentucky Education 
Association, and the State Depart- 


.ment of Education. 


Since the approval of the pro- 
gram by these groups there have 
been several conferences among 
the leadership of the KEA, the 
State Department of Education 
and of the institutions of higher 
education to work out the details 
of the various changes that have 
been proposed: Work on this 

Please turn to page 18 





peucther Series 
Of Report Cards 


With this number, The Report 
Card, supplying information about 
Kentucky’s Foundation Program 
and resulting improvements in edu- 
cation throughout the state, enters 
its second year of existence. Last 
year’s publication drew many fav- 
orable comments from those who 
received it. 


Present plans call for the appear- 
ance of four issues again this year. 
With the 1958 session of the Ken- 
tucky General Assembly almost 
ready to convene, this first issue 
deals with the Legislative Program 
for education in Kentucky. 


It is the aim of this issue of The 
Report Card to give the widest 
possible circulation to the Legisla- 
tive Program in the belief that 
citizens of Kentucky who under- 
stand the proposed program will 
support it heartily, with a view 
to the better things it will mean for 
Kentucky’s boys and girls. 





The display featuring Teaching 
as a Career at the recent Career 
Carnival put on by the University 
of Kentucky drew a great deal of 
interest. Under the improvements 
made possible by the Foundation 
Program, teaching has become 


more attractive to high school and. 
college students as they choose: 


their life’s work. 
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Details of the Legislative Program 


The eight points listed on the 
preceding page are expanded here 
to give more specific information 
as to what is involved: 

(1) The Foundation Program 
Must Be Financially Maintained— 
The Foundation Program is not a 
static program but a dynamic one. 
The cost of the program will be 
increased as more services are pro- 
vided for more boys and girls. 

The General Assembly wisely 
realized that the cost would in- 
crease from year to year and in- 
creased the appropriation for the 
second year of the current bienni- 
um by $3,000,000. It must be real- 
ized that the appropriations for 
1958-59 and 1959-60 must be sub- 
stantially increased as the Founda- 
tion Program gains stature and 
momentum. 

(2) Teacher Retirement System 
—The Teacher Retirement System 
needs to be strengthened through 
the addition of the so-called “fringe 
benefits” and through an increase 
in the annuities of teachers already 
retired and those who will retire 
during the next ten years before 
our Teacher Retirement System 
reaches its full potential. 

Suggested changes in the Retire- 
ment Act are as follows: 

A. Increased Benefits—A 30 per 
cent increase in benefits or annu- 
ities of all retired teachers as of 
July 1, 1958, with a graduated per- 
centage scale which will apply to 
teachers retiring each year during 
the succeeding 10 years from July 
1, 1958, or $25 per service credit 
year (an increase in minimum bene- 
fits from the present $18 per service 
credit year to $25 per credit year), 
which ever is greater. 

B. Death Benefits—Provide death 
benefits of $500 for beneficiaries of 
all retired teachers and eligible ac- 
tive members. 

C. Disability Retirement Re- 
quirements—Reduce service credit 
eligibility requirements of mem- 
bers retiring for disability from 20 
years to 10 years, with minimum 
benefits of $600 per year. 

D. Survivors’ Benefits—Provide 
survivors benefits for minor chil- 
dren, dependent spouses, or de- 
pendent parents of deceased active 
members. 
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E. Option to Beneficiary of Mem- 
ber in lieu of Survivors’ Benefits— 
Provide option for beneficiary of 
deceased member eligible for re- 
tirement, but not retired at time 
of death, to receive (a) refund of 
member's account, or (b) an an- 
nuity of approximately one-half of 
the member’s annuity had he re- 
tired at time of death, but not less 
than $40 per month. 

(3 and 4) Opportunities for 
Training Above the High School 
Level—The problems faced by 
higher education in Kentucky will 
become increasingly acute in the 
next few years. Enrollments are 
already higher than they were at 
the peak of the veteran enrollment 
after World War II. They will go 
even higher when the children now 
crowding our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools reach college age. 

If all the young Kentuckians 
were in college that should be in 
college to come up to the national 
average, instead of 38,000 enrolled 
there would be 58,000. 

All the problems of education be- 
yond the high school are not col- 
legiate. Attention must be given 
to vocational education for the 
out-of-school youth if the state’s 
economy is to be developed as it 
should, and attention must be given 
to providing trained manpower for 
the growing industrialization of the 
state. 

Three major problems which face 
higher education in Kentucky are 
the need for more buildings, the 
need for more faculty, and the need 
for additional programs of study. 

Fundamentally, these are the 
same problems that face all educa- 
tion—higher, secondary, and ele- 
mentary. Basically the same type 
of action will be necessary to meet 
these problems at each educational 
level. It is most evident that legis- 
lation is necessary to help solve 
them. 

(5) The Critical Need for Quali- 
fied Teachers—There is a critical 
shortage of trained personnel in all 
skilled and professional fields. By 
1956 there will be ten million addi- 
tional jobs, and a college degree 
will be increasingly important to 
the success of an individual. 

In no field of endeavor is there 


a more serious shortage than in the 
teaching profession. The problem 
of providing the thousands of ad. 
ditional teachers is three-fold: 

A. Securing good teacher candi- 
dates. 

B. Providing salaries and work. 
ing conditions sufficiently attrac. 
tive to retain teachers. 

C. Providing college personnel 
and facilities for the training of 
teachers. 

The profession recommends the 
establishment of a scholarship pro- 
gram in Kentucky designed to aid 
capable boys and girls to enter the 
teaching profession. Today there 
are thirty-four states with such 
programs. The 1958 General As- 
sembly will be asked to implement 
a state-wide program providing at 
least one thousand scholarships 
ranging from $400 to $700 annually 
for a period of four years for future 
teachers. It is recommended that 
accepted candidates be required to 
teach at least four years in Ken- 
tucky. 

(6) Free Textbook Law Appro- 
priations Should Be Increased - 
There has been a program for the 
provision of free textbooks in Ken- 
tucky over the last two decades. 
Unfortunately, that program is be- 


_ ing severely handicapped as a re- 


sult of inadequate financing. The 
cost of textbooks, like the cost of 
every other item, has increased, 
and state appropriations have not 
increased at a rate to provide the 
necessary textbooks for our chil: 
dren. 

Assuming that books may be 
used for a period of four years, the 
annual cost of elementary textbooks 
would be $1,830,360. To supply 
each pupil enrolled in the elemen- 
tary grades with one complete set 
of books with the present appro- 
priations of $1,034,000 requires 
seven years. 

The legislative program will in- 
clude support of a budget request 
for a more adequate appropriation 
for Free Textbooks. 

(7) More Equitable Distribution 
of Transportation Fund — It was 
known at the time the Foundation 
Program Law was drawn up that 
the transportation formula had 
some inequities in it. .There had 
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not been sufficient experience in 
the state to furnish reliable data 
on which to base such a formula. 
Subsequent experience and study 
by a special committee will result 
in recommendations for changes 
that will make the formula for dis- 
tribution effective and fair. 

(8) The Shortage of Classrooms 
—The shortage of classrooms for 
the school children of America is 
rapidly becoming a national dis- 
grace as well as a national tragedy. 
Kentucky will need to spend $350,- 
000,000 in the next ten years to 
build the additional 10,000 class- 
rooms that ‘are needed to provide 
new facilities and to replace those 
that are inadequate, obsolete, and 
unfit. 


Additional financing to meet this 
need is imperative. Local school 
districts are making tremendous 
efforts to meet the problem. Sixty- 
four of the 220 school districts have 
special voted building purpose 
taxes in excess of the $1.50 tax 
rate. In 1956-57 these taxes will 
produce $7,975,000 locally for 
capital outlay purposes. But the 
local districts alone cannot meet the 
problem. They must receive as- 


sistance from state and federal 


sources. 

The solution to the problem ap- 
pears to be a state-wide bond issue 
for schoolhouse construction. This 
bond issue should be based on the 
needs of the various districts, their 
ability to meet such needs, and 
consideration of the efforts already 
made in this vital matter. It should 
be large enough to fulfill the needs 
of the state higher education insti- 
tutions as well as the public 
schools, and should be presented to 
the people at the earliest possible 
time. 

In speaking about the need for 
additional legislation to strengthen 
the Foundation Program, State 
Superintendent Robert R. Martin 
said in a recent address: 


“The Foundation Program law 


has been a tremendous stimulant 
for educational advancement in 
Kentucky but it is not an educa- 
tional panacea—it is not a ‘cure-all’ 
for our many problems and if we 
are to continue to find solutions 
for these, we must plan for legisla- 
tion aimed toward a program of 
constant progress and accomplish- 
ment.” 
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Students Give Own Version 
Of Monticello School Gains 


The student newspaper of Mon- 
ticello High School, made available 
through the courtesy of Robert E. 
Woosley, superintendent, lists a 
variety of improvements at their 
school this year that are attribut- 
able, directly or indirectly, to the 
Foundation Program. 

A news item tells what’s new: 

The third and fourth grades have 
moved into six of the beautiful new 
classrooms of the new annex to the 
school. The other four rooms are 
to be ready very soon. 

New courses have been added to 
the high school curriculum. These 
are public speaking and French, 
second-year home economics, and 
shorthand. 

The director of pupil personnel 
now has a private office. The 
school has its first full-time libra- 
rian. The library has been moved 
from the cafeteria to a room on the 
second floor. 

Lockers have been moved from 
the halls into the classrooms, mak- 
ing the school a more peaceful 
place the students say. There is 


a new and much larger typing room 
this year. 
An editorial tells further of the 
effect of these changes: 
Editorial 
“Well, another school year has 


begun. I have noticed many 
changes this year. For one, there 
are quite a few new teachers. Just 
remember that they are here to 
teach and to help, not to antago- 
nize you. ; 

“Another great change is the con- 
struction of ten new classrooms. 
Our enrollment is bigger than ever 
this year and the classrooms were 
badly needed. One should appre- 
ciate changes such as this being 
made in our school. Not too long 
ago, the front lawn was covered 
with rock and there was no pretty 
grass and shrubbery. There were 
no new classrooms then, as there 
was no new gymnasium, no new 
lunchroom, and no indoor rest- 
rooms on the second and third 
floors. 

“I know that none of us want to 


.go back to that time when we 


lacked these things. Our school 


has since taken great strides for- 
ward. Our attitude should keep 
up with its growth. As our school 
becomes better so should we—bet- 
ter in our attitude and in our work. 
“In doing this, we can be certain 
that not only will Monticello High 
School be one of the most modern 
schools in the state, but also one 

of the best.” 
—Mike West, Co-editor 

Monticello Hi-Lights 





Doubled Support Needed 
To Advance U. S. Education 


“Any nation that only pays its 
teachers an average annual salary 
of $4,200 cannot expect to be first 
in putting an earth satellite into 
outer space.” 

This statement by Arvid J. Burke 
reflected the thinking of the Tax 
Education and School Finance 
Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The committee 
met recently to discuss problems 
of fiscal support to schools. 


The committee took issue with 
those who blame the nation’s tech- 
nical shortcomings on the present 
condition of our schools. “Today’s 
activity in Russia,” Burke said, “re- 
flects their concern with education 
20 years ago. At that time the 
United States was forced to neglect 
its future by curtailing educational 
expenditures because of the de- 
pression.” 

Burke said the committee urged 
that national expenditures for edu- 
cation be more than doubled to 
meet the problems we face. “In 
the past 20 years we have not had 
school and college funds to ad- 
vance our educational efficiency to 
the levels we were capable of 
achieving. One of our major ques- 
tions is what America will do about 
educational expenditures in the 
next 20 years in view of what the 
Soviet Union has done in the past 
20 years.” 

The committee called, not for a 
crash program in one narrow field, 
but for the broadening and deep- 
ening of the entire fiscal structure 
of education. “We need financial 
re-thinking from kindergarten to 
graduate school,” Burke said. 
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Groups Approve Program 





(Continued from page 15) 


phase is continuing and it is ex- 
pected that the proper bills will 
be drawn up in ample time for in- 
troduction in the coming session 
of the Legislature. 


It is believed that all the re- 
quests are reasonable and that a 
good case can be made for each 
point in the program. Not every- 
thing that the schools need is in- 
cluded in the program, as most 
anyone can see. However, the 
items that are requested will take 
considerable additional money and 
the developers of the program are 
confident that the people of the 
Commonwealth, through _ their 
elected representatives in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, will see fit to honor 
the requests. 


Practically everyone in the state 
has seen and rejoiced in the im- 
provements that have come about 
as a result of the enactment and 
support of the Foundation Pro- 
gram. Along with improvement 
comes also the realization of fur- 
ther needs. A few members of the 
teaching profession, and some lay 
citizens, have expressed impatience 
at what seems to be a slow rate of 
progress. The majority seem to 
favor consistent and solid gains in 
which the public can be certain 
that all additional appropriations 
for education are wisely spent and 
that a sound program is the end 
result. 


McCracken County Boys and Girls 
Get More and Better Opportunities 


The 4,500 boys and girls in Mc- 
Cracken County are receiving 
more and better educational oppor- 
tunities as a result of the fully- 
financed Foundation Program, ac- 
cording to a report by Ruby 
Counce, supervisor. High school 
students may now take four years 
of science in modern,  well- 
equipped science laboratories. Vo- 





cational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics have been improved. Agri- 
culture has been put on full-time 
basis and two out of the three 
home economics departments have 
been made two-teacher depart- 
ments. Library facilities have been 
improved in both the elementary 
and secondary schools, and three 
full-time high school librarians 
have been employed. 

Art and music have been added 
to the curriculum in the elementary 


schools. A more coordinated pro- 
gram has been made _ possible 
through full-time supervision. In 
addition to. two county-wide su- 
pervisors, five schools now have 
full-time principals who devote 
part time to supervisory services. 
A county-wide testing prograin 
has been put into effect in gradcs 
one through twelve and cumuli- 
tive records are being kept cn 
each student. 

In the two years the Foundation 
Program has been fully financed, 
we have had an increase of aj- 
proximately thirty classroom uni's 
making a total now of 179 certified 
persons whose formal training has 
increased 2,864 semester hours or 
the equivalent of 22% college de- 
grees. The school term has been 
extended to 92 months and the 
teachers have enjoyed a 20 per 
cent increase in salaries. Transpor- 
tation has been improved and more 
and better instructional materials 
may be found in each classroom. 





The professional standards idea 
in teaching is not new. Our educa- 
tional leaders have long espoused 
it, but as an organized movement 
within the teaching profession, it is 
very young. This idea springs from 
a conviction that teaching must be 
made our pre-eminent profession. 
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N. O. KIMBLER 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I taught 32 years in Ken- 
tucky and went to Ohio to teach 
in 1953. I am 59 years old. May 
I pay dues to Kentucky Teachers’ 
Retirement System for the years 
1953-58? 

A. You would have had the 
privilege of paying your dues on 
deferred retirement for these years, 
provided you paid before the end 
of the year for each year credit was 
desired. You may pay for 1957-58 
anytime before June, 1998 One 
pays for the year during the year 
for which he desires credit, each 
year to age 60 in a case of this kind. 
You have not lost your service 
credit in Kentucky if you had credit 
for 30 years or more upon leaving. 
Apply for retirement in Kentucky 
when you are sure you will not 
teach again in Kentucky. 


2.Q. I am teaching my fifth : 


year in Ohio. How can I qualify 
for a pension from that state? 

A. Teach at least 10 years in 
Ohio or transfer enough of your 
Kentucky service to make 10 or 
more years. You may have credit 
for these years in both states so 
far as Kentucky is concerned. For 
particulars, write the Secretary, 66 
South Third Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

3. Q. I retired about eight years 
ago. Will the legislative program, 
if passed, help me? 

A. Yes. 

4. Q. I will be 70 in 1960 and 
will retire. Will the legislative 
program outlined at our meeting 
help me, if approved? 

A. Yes. 

5. Q. I withdrew my account 
and went to Tennessee to teach in 
1958. I want to return to Ken- 
tucky where I have taught 20 
years. May I pay back what I 
withdrew with interest and get 
back the 20 years of credit? 

A. No. To be eligible to do so 
one must be away from Kentucky 
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three or less years if account is 
withdrawn. 

6. Q. I can't decide whether I 
should retire at 65 or 70. My prior 
service salary was $1,800; I have 
paid on the maximum ever since, 
and my present salary is $3,700. If 
I teach to 70, I will have 45 years. 
How much would the five years 
add to my annuity? 

A. The comparison is made as 
follows: 
23° yrs. PS: - X 1%=23: % 

X $1,800=$ 414.00 
14 yrs. S.S.(11) X 14%=21 % 

X 2,400= 504.00 
8 yrs. S.S.(2) X 1%%= 5.25% 

X 3,700= 194.25 


$1,112.25 
$1,112.25 X age factor (.85728)=— 
$953.51 at 65. 


(b) Brought forward $1,112.25 


5 yrs. §.S.(2) X 1%4%=8.75% 
X 38,700= 323.75 


Total $1,436.00 


7. Q. Iam 58 years old and have 
taught 20 years. When will I be 
eligible to retire? 

A. If you have taught the last 
three years and teach the next two 
years, you will be eligible at the 
end of the school year in which 
you are 60. 

8. Q. My Representative intro- 
duced a bill to pay every retired 
teacher $100 per month. It did not 
pass. He said there were some 
objections to it. Would you list 
one or two? 

A. “Every retired teacher” is too 
broad a term. For example, if a 
person taught a few years, say four 
or five, before World War I and 
then taught one year between 67 
and 70, he would be eligible to 
retire. For such cases $100 per 
month is rather high. Perhaps 
someone else in the community 
taught 30 years, but under this bill 
both would get the same. The bill 
needed some definitions and limits 
put into it. 

9. Q. I understand the invest- 
ments of the Retirement System 
provide a million dollars in inter- 
est each year. How is this used? 

A. The teachers’ accounts are 
credited with 3 per cent which 
takes up almost half of the earned 
interest; the Matching Fund like- 
wise is credited with the same 
amount, and the Allowance Re- 
serve Fund also. This about takes 
up the million dollars. Any bal- 


ance goes into the Guarantee Fund 
from which it may be transferred 
to any fund which may show a 
deficit or a weakness. 

10. Q. I am now 54 years old 
and have been retired for five 
years on 30 years. My husband 
died recently and I should like to 
go back to the school room. What 
do I do? 

A. If you retired for disability 
and have recovered, you will have 
no difficulty. Health examination 
forms will reach you. If you re- 
tired for age, you cannot return to 
teaching in Kentucky public 
schools, but may teach in private 
or church related schools. You may 
teach in public schools of any other 
state. 

11. Q. Thinking I might teach, 
I did not apply for retirement July 
1, 1957. When may I next apply? 

A. Write the Retirement Office 
to check your eligibility and send 
you Form RA-3._ If eligible, file 
at any time. It will be acted upon 
at the earliest possible date. 

12. Q. About how many teach- 
ers have retired? 

A. About one-tenth of all teach- 
ers. 

13. Q. How much were the al- 
lowances at the beginning? Have 
there been any increases? 

A. About $200 average in the be- 
ginning. Increases were given in 
1946, 1950, and 1954. The average 
now is about $700. The range 
from $120 to about $1,500. 





Mary May Wyman 





Continued from page 8 


leges for Teacher Education and 
the National Safety Council and 
visited many colleges to determine 
the status of safety education. 

She was Safety Chairman for 


the Kentucky Congress of: Par- 


ents and Teachers for four terms 


and secretary for another: She has’ 


served as Safety Chairman on the 
Louisville Council and on the Fifth 


District PTA Councils. — ‘s 
She organized the State of Ken-. 


tucky for the successful passage of 
a fireworks prevention law. 
However, she has not limited 
herself to safety, for her work both 
in the field of health and of special 
education has been notable. 
October 21 was also Miss 
Wyman’s birthday:: - 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


Books for Christmas 
For Very Young Children: 


@ The Outside Cat by Jane 
Thayer. Morrow. $2.95. This is 
the intriguing story of Samuel, an 
outside cat, and his many efforts 
to become an inside cat. In addi- 
tion to the fascinating tale, there 
are four-color illustrations by 
Feodor Rojankovsky. 


q@ Archie Angel by Margot Austin. 
Dutton. $2.50. Archie was an 
angel who did not like to do all 
the things necessary to be a good 
angel. There is a neat little moral 
tucked into this excellent story, 
charmingly illustrated by the 
author. 


@ The Horny-Toad Kite by Laura 
Atkinson. Steck. $1.50. This is 
the story of young Dario and of 
what happened to him on kite day 
at Montoya School. His kite was 
not very popular—and all seemed 
lost when it was caught on a tele- 
phone wire. How it all turns out 
happily makes an interesting and 
unusual tale. 


@ A Baby For Betsy by Anne Guy. 
Abingdon Press. $1.25. This is a 
delightful little book about Betsy 
and her family. The climax comes 
when Betsy's parents are able to 
adopt a baby—which turned out to 
be twins. 


@ Andy and Mr. Wagner by Gina 
Bell. Abingdon Press. $1.25. Be- 
ginning readers will like both the 
story and pictures of this account 
of a little boy and his dog. Mr. 
Wagner was quite different from 
Andy’s plans, but he learned to 
love him just the same. 


@ Mouse House by Rumer God- 
den. Viking. $2.75. All boys and 
girls will choose this one as a 
favorite. It is the excellently writ- 
ten account of Mary and her bore- 
dom with a house with make-be- 
lieve mice—until Bonnie, a real 
mouse from her basement, took 
over. 


@ A Busy Day for Chris by Velma 


Isley. Lippincott. $2.25. A de- 
lightful alphabet book, told with 
originality and illustrated in pastel 
colors. 


@ Twenty-One Children by Vir- 
ginia H. Ormsby. Lippincott. 
$2.25. This is the story of Emelina, 
a Spanish-speaking little girl, and 
her trouble trying to communicate 
with twenty classmates. 


@ The Year Without A Santa 
Claus by Phyllis McGinley. Lip- 
pincott. $3. Children of all ages 
will love this story poem, beauti- 
fully illustrated in color by Kurt 
Werth. Here is an ideal book for 
reading aloud at Christmas time. 


@ Cappy and the Jet Engine by 
Duane Bradley. Lippincott. $2.95. 
Wonderful science lessons are in- 
cluded in this story of Cappy and 
Timmie and their quest for knowl- 
edge. This may also be used with 
older children. 


@ A Puppy Named Gih by Sara 
and Fred Machetanz. Scribner’s. 
$2.75. In beautiful pictures and 
story here is the account of the 
training of a team of sled dog pup- 
pies in Alaska. The background is 
authentic. 


@ Old Charlie by Clyde R. Bulla. 
Crowell. $2.50. Two boys and a 
horse make a perfect combination 
for a story—and here is one inter- 
esting and attractive in every re- 
spect. 


@ Beau by Nanda Ward and Bob 
Haynes. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$2.75. Unusual is the word for 
this account of a fishing cat in 
Paris. Colorful pictures. 


@ The Cat Who Couldn’t Purr by - 


Polly Cameron. Coward-McCann. 
$2.25. This is a delightful little 
book about a cat who was too busy 
to learn to purr and of the 
difficulties encountered when he 
set out to learn. 


@ Chuck Woodchuck’s Secret by 
Gardell D. Christensen. Holt. 
$2.25. Many animals of the forest 
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are the characters of this enthrall- 
ing story, cleverly pictured. 


@ The Butterflies Come by Leo 
Politi. Scribner. $2.75. Both pic- 
tures and story here are authentic, 


and the book is a colorful delight, 


@ Mickey's Magnet by Branley 
and Vaughn. Crowell. $2.50, 
Many things can be learned and 
enjoyed in this story of a little boy 
and his newly discovered magnet. 
Drawings by Crockett Johnson. 


q Till Eulenspiegel the Clown ‘e- 
told by Erich Kastner. Messner. 
$2.95. Superior in every way is 
this collection of 12 tales translated 
from the German and with 11 full- 
page illustrations in color. 
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For the 8-to-12’s: 


@ Your Food and You by Herbert 
S. Zim. Morrow. $2.50. Here is 
a very interesting and informative 
book, abundantly illustrated. Em- 
phasis is placed on the value of 
good food and reasons why each 
type is required. 


@ Moles and Shrews by Charles L. 
Ripper. $2.50. Two unusual ani- 
mals here are described in an en- 
tertaining and authentic fashion. 
The book is very attractive, com- 
plemented by the author's numer- 
ous pictures. 


q In A Scout's Boots by Gertrude 
Robinson. Steck. $2. This his- 
torical story of George Washing- 
ton’s time will find instant favor 
with both boys and girls. History 
and fiction have been artfully com- 
bined. 


@ The Mouse-Gray Stallion by 
Wallace _ Blue. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.75. Boys particularly will love 
this story of 12-year-old Pete 
McCune, and his remarkable horse, 
the Maltese Mouse. Thorough 
familiarity with boys, horses, and 
Montana has equipped the author 
with wonderful material for a story. 


@ The World of Pooh by A. A. 
Milne. Dutton. $3.95. This new 
edition of Winnie-the-Pooh and 
The House at Pooh Corner in one 
volume is a book to be enjoyed and 
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cherished by the entire family. 
New illustrations in full color by 
E. H. Shepard enhance the beauty 
of the volume. 


@ Roger Williams, Defender of 
Freedom by Cecile P. Edwards and 
John Muir, Protector of the Wilds 
by Madge Haines and Leslie Mor- 
rill. Abingdon Press. $1.75 each. 
Recent additions to the Makers of 
America Series, these two follow 
the excellent example set by their 
predecessors. Each combines his- 
tory and fiction with interest and 
skill. 


q Toppy and the Circuit Rider by 
Barnett Spratt. Abingdon Press. 
$1.75. The Carolina mountain re- 
gion of the 1790's is the setting of 
this story of Toppy, who was taken 
by Mr. Dan, the circuit rider, to 
find a home. 


@ Bedknob and Broomstick by 
Mary Norton. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3. Followers of the magic of 
Mary Norton—and they are many 
—will be pleased to know that here 
is a reprint of two of her earlier 
popular stories. Involved are three 
Wilson children who were taken 
into the confidence of Miss Price, 


a prim and lonely spinster, and ° 


subsequently involved with a fly- 
ing bed which took them to a can- 
nibal island and the London police 
court. Later they made a back- 
ward flight into history. Brilliantly 
illustrated by Erik Blegvad. 


q The Bright High Flyer by Mar- 
garet J. Baker. Longmans. $2.50. 
Here is a pleasant family story in- 
volving three young Bennets and 
their parents. Animals and a mys- 
tery are artfully attached to the 
Bright High Flyer, an old coach in 
the yard of the farm where the 
family moved. 


q Bill Shaw, Fruit Tramp by Steve 
Benedict. Abingdon. $2.50. Per- 
sonal experiences of the author 


provided the background for this, 


story of a boy who traveled up and 
down the West Coast when fruit 
was available for picking and proc- 
essing. Good and unusual. 


@ Houseboat Girl by Lois Lenski. 
Lippincott. $3. The author’s re- 
gional stories have become near- 
classics in contemporary children’s 
literature. This is the story of 
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Patsy Foster, aged 9, and her life 
on a houseboat on the Mississippi 
River. Superior in every respect. 


@ Two Much Dog by Aylesa 
Forsee. Lippincott. $3. Many 
elements are here combined to 
make a superior story: careful 
presentation of plot and characters, 
excitement and adventure, and a 
realistic picture of customs peculiar 
to a Spanish-American family. 


@ Armed With Courage by May 
McNeer and Lynd Ward. Abing- 
don. $2.50. Here is a collection 
of biographies of seven well-known 
personages: Florence Nightingale, 
Father Damien, George Washing- 
ton Carver, Jane Addams, Wilfred 
Grenfell, Mahatma Gandhi, and 
Albert Schweitzer. Older children 
will also enjoy the excellent dra- 
matic stories and accompanying 
illustrations. 


@ Maiom the Cheyenne Girl, 
Nanek, Friend of Little Turtle, 
Katska of the Seminoles, and A Boy 
of the Powhatans by Zoe A. Tilgh- 
man. Harlow. $2.12 each. Boys 
and girls who love Indian stories 
will be pleased indeed with this 
series. Each is well written, of 
great interest, and with authentic 
historical facts to make them more 
valuable. 
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For Older Boys and Girls: 


@ The Chance of Treasure by 
Mary E. Patchett. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3. A skin-diving expedition off 
the coast of Australia, provides the 
background for this -unusual and 
unusually good story. In addition 
to a wealth of authentic informa- 
tion about skin-diving, this is a 
story full of the fun and frolic of 
a lively young family. 


@ The Adventures of Ben Gunn by 
R. F. Delderfield. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3. What had happened to the 
characters of Treasure Island be- 
fore their appearance in that 
classic has always puzzled R. F. 
Delderfield, versatile English 
writer. Here is his account of 
Long John Silver, Benn Gunn, and 
other characters presented as a 
“pre-sequel” to the famous account 
of their activities. An interesting, 


action-packed - story, this reveals 
real ingenuity and ability on the 
part of the author. 


@ Lens Magic by Frances Rogers. 
Lippincott. $2.75. A good, graphic 
account of how lenses have de- 
veloped through the ages and of 
their multiple uses. Amply illus- 
trated. 


@ I Couldn't Help Laughing, 
edited by Ogden Nash. Lippin- 
cott. $3.50. America’s most fa- 
mous humorist-poet here presents 
his own favorites. They are very 
funny stories indeed, and the en- 
tire family will enjoy them. 


John Barry, Father of the Navy 
by Leonard Wibberley. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $2.75. This 
authentic biography, especially 
well written, will entertain readers 
at the same time it provides au- 
thentic American history as a 
background. 


q Citizen of the Galaxy by Robert 
A. Heinlein. Scribners. $2.95. The 
best-known writer of science-fiction 
here adds another to his own 
“galaxy”"—the mystery of a slave 
and the Free Traders. 


@ Ten Miles High, Two Miles 
Deep by Alan Honour. Whittle- 
sey House. $3. The adventurous 
story of the Picard twins’ conquest 
of space and ocean depths does 
much to present science concepts. 
At the same time it is thoroughly 
entertaining. Illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs. 


q The Bound Girl by Nan Denker. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $2.75. 
How Felicie Charrean of France 
made herself known and under- 
stood by Puritans in early America 
provides an unusual story and 
throws interesting spotlights upon 
American history. 


@ Man Against the Unknown 
(The Story of Exploration) by 
Joseph B.  Icenhower. $3.95. 
Rockets Through Space (The Story 
of Man’s Preparations to Explore 
the Universe) by Lester Del Rey. 
$3.95. Rockets and Missiles by Erik 
Bergaust. $2. Winston. Large, 
attractively illustrated books, these 
will do much to stimulate and sat- 
isfy the natural curiosity of adoles- 
cents along the lines indicated by 
the titles. 
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Season's Greetings 


A most blessed holiday season is 
extended to you from your State 
Executive Board. 


District News 
Fifth District 

Mrs. Ruth Osborne, principal of 
Orville J. Stivers Elementary 
School, taught a class in art during 
a workshop of the Jefferson County 
Schools. 

The Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the Jefferson County 
School System are now entering 
the fifth year of their in-service 
training program. They meet at 
noon each month to discuss prob- 
lems of concern to all. The follow- 
ing topics are on the agenda for 
1957-58: 

(1) The new report cards; (2) 
More effective methods of super- 
vision; (3) Educational television; 
(4) Personnel—the principal’s role 
in retaining, transferring, or re- 
leasing teachers; (5) Routine 
school problems and the practical 
approach; (6) Promotions and 
non-promotions; (7) Counseling 
and guidance, disciplinary pro- 
cedures. 

In addition to the luncheon meet- 
ing, a dinner meeting is held each 
month, to which guests are invited. 
During the year the following 
members of the central office are 
included, the superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendents, and mem- 
bers of the board of education. 

Problems of supervision are dis- 
cussed at another monthly meeting 
with all supervisors acting as re- 
source people. 


Fourth District 


At a recent meeting of the 
Fourth District Association at 
Elizabethtown, the elementary 
principals met and reorganized. 
Sam Nigh of Fort Knox presided. 
Earl Adams of the State Depart- 
ment of Education spoke on the 
role of the elementary principal 
and the future plans of the Depart- 





Your Attention, Please 


O. F. Brown has been nominated 
as a candidate at large of four to 
be elected to the Executive Board 
of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education 
Association. 

Every member who has paid his 
dues in the National Department 
of Elementary School Principals is 
eligible to vote. Ballots will be 
mailed to you around the first of 
the year. Vote for O. F. Brown 
and encourage your friends in 
other states to vote for him, too. 





O. F. Brown 


Mr. Brown has devoted many years to the 
elementary principals organizations. Among 
his accomplishments he has: Organized the 
Kentucky Department of Elementary School 
Principals in 1951, served as State President 
for 3 years, is the State Representative to the 
National D.E.S.P., organized the Jefferson 
County Department of Elem. School Principals, 
was president for one year, served on Na- 
tional D.E.S.P. Nominating Committee in 1954 
and 1955, life member of N.E.A. 





ment of the Elementary School 
Principals of Kentucky. 

Future plans include: a visitation 
day at Fort Knox Elementary 
Schools; a luncheon and business 
meeting at Lincoln Trail School in 
Elizabethtown with John Gardiner, 
principal and host, at which time 
Ruth Dunn, supervisor in Jefferson 
County Schools, will speak on the 
topic, “Supervisors.” 

These news items show that 
members of the Fourth and Fifth 
Districts are busy at work. Now 
let's hear from some of the rest, 
please. 

S O S Memberships! 

Where have I heard that word? 
Where have you heard that word? 
You know what? Pay up your 
dues to Mrs. Mae Dixon and that 
word will quietly fade away. 
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Annual Meeting of KACSES 
Held at University of Kentucky 


During this annual meeting, the 
Kentucky Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals participated, 
The following members served on 
a panel: 

Josephine McKee, principal of 
Englehard School, Louisville; O. F. 
Brown, principal of Audubon 
School, Jefferson County; Frank 
Stallings, principal (on leave) 
Hazelwood School, Louisville; Dr. 
James Moore of the Education Staff 
of the University of Kentucky »vas 
moderator. Leslie H. Dause, pvin- 
cipal of Russell Springs High 
School, Russell Springs, presided 
as president of the Departmen of 
Elementary School Principals of 
Kentucky. 

Some Ideas for Thought: 


We are all in the teaching field; 
however, the principal’s major job 
is to help teachers help children. 

Elementary principalship should 
carry dignity and status in order 
that the principal might be effec- 
tive in his job. 

We continue to achieve more 
maturity as a group; we are moving 
forward and making progress with 
a long range plan. 


Suggested Areas For Study: 


From the standpoint of what re- 
search says—State Textbook Dis- 
tribution, Training for the Elemen- 
tary Principalship, In-Service 
Training for the Elementary Prin- 
cipal, Code of Ethics, Certification. 


* a * 


How can you and I make our 
local groups stronger? 

We are urged to plan a meeting 
of our various districts of DESP 
at another date and time than that 
of the general district meeting an- 
nually scheduled. District repre- 
sentatives please keep this in mind 
when planning with your local 
board of officers. 

We are asked to assume respon- 
sibility when our services are 
needed. 

Please answer correspondence 
without undue delay. i 


nm oO = 


And now: As is the principal, so 
is the school. So—begin work on 
your plans for 1958—make your 
resolutions and may the best re- 
sults be yours! 
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Topic of Conversation— 
Quality of Education 

‘Who talks about schools?” asked 
Vivian Powell, president of the De- 
pa:tment of Classroom Teachers at 
the Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence in Tampa. 

“The children do, of course, be- 
cause they are the ones who are 
going to school right now. The 
parents talk because they care 
about the schools. They want bet- 
ter educational opportunities for 
their children than they had them- 
selves.” 

Miss Powell says that it is im- 
portant for teachers to talk about 
schools, too. The problem we 
school people have now is to get 
everyone in the community inter- 
ested in the schools and to realize 
that they must be adequately 
financed and staffed. How do we, 
the specialists, talk about schools? 
Our talk about the schools is build- 


ing community opinion and it is 
community opinion that matters 
when it comes to having good 


schools. Every time we teach a 
class, attend a PTA meeting, or 
have a conference with a parent 
we are passing on information and 
impressions about schools just as 
surely as if we were broadcasting 
it on the radio. We must not un- 
derestimate the importance of the 
role we have as school ambassa- 
dors. One and a quarter million 
teachers are in the schools right 
now. We can and should be posi- 
tive public relations agents for the 
schools. 

Our theme this year is “Quality 
Teaching—Keystone of Progress.” 
We can have quality teaching 
when the community is willing to 
pay for quality teachers. It has 
been said that classroom teachers 
are on the firing line of providing 
good educational opportunities. 
‘I am proud of the fine work we 
are doing,” said Miss Powell. “I 
believe, however, that we must 
never be content to rest on our 
laurels. We must always be on the 
alert to do better than we are do- 
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ing. We must rededicate ourselves 
to this objective, Quality Teaching 
—Keystone of Progress.” 


Do You Just Belong? 


Are you an active member? 
The kind who would be missed? 
Or are you just contented 
That your name is on the list? 


Do you attend the meetings 
And mingle with the flock? 
Or do you stay at home 
And criticize and knock? 


Do you take an active part 
To help the work along? 
Or are you satisfied to be 
The kind that just belongs? 


There’s quite a program scheduled 
That I’m sure you’ve heard about 
And you will appreciate if you 
Will come and help us out. 





Emotional Climate 

Essential to Good Teaching 

Dr. William G. Hollister, of the 
National Institute of Mental 
Health, gave an address and a 
demonstration showing how a good 
emotional climate could be estab- 
lished in the classroom. Some ran- 
dom quotes from his address: 

The non-verbal behavior of a 
teacher is the most important—the 
way she walks, the tone of her 
voice, where she stands, and so on. 

All behavior is not controlled by 
the mind. 

The student takes his problem 
to the person with whom he feels 
safe. 

The administrator’s role of set- 
ting climate should be consistent 
in all levels of relations. 


Delegates to Conference 

Fourteen people from Kentucky 
attended the Southeastern Confer- 
ence. They were Lauren Bowen, 
Beulah Fontaine, Hattie Glenn, 
Virginia McMath, Ethel Sams, and 
Gladys Wyatt, Louisville; Jess 
Gardner, Lexington; Conrad 
Haynes, Georgetown; Shirley 
Hughes, Prestonsburg; Josephine 
McNeill, Winchester; Helen Mil- 
ler, Hopkinsville; Willie B. Norton, 
Ft. Mitchell; Dorcas Willis, Paris; 
Verde Lela White, White Mills. 

Teachers Honored 

Mrs. Beatrice Webb Allen, Rus- 
sell Springs, received her M.A. de- 
gree from the University of Ken- 
tucky this summer. Mrs. Ruby 
Stephens, Monticello, received her 
M.A. from Eastern State College. 

Mrs. Loma Taylor was granted 
a five hundred dollar scholarship 
for training as supervisor in an ex- 
perimental program sponsored by 
the Ford Foundation. 

Mrs. Louise Kiser, teacher in the 
Somerset Schools, is president of 
Iota Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 

Mrs. Frances Durham, Colum- 
bia, is the new MCEA president. 
Officers Elected 

New officers of the Central Ken- 
tucky Classroom Teachers are Con- 
rad Haynes, Scott County, chair- 
man; Mrs. Louise Switzer, Frank- 
lin County, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
James Lollis, Danville, secretary- 
treasurer; Jesse Gardner, Univer- 


sity School, board of directors. 


—U. S Army Photograph 


A fourth grade teacher at Ft. Knox, Joe J. Hancock, Jr., built a replica of the Russian earth 

satellite, Sputnik, in order to show students how it travels around the earth. Here he is shown 

(left) explaining the model to two students, Tinna Ray (right) and Charles Anderson. Joe is a 
member of KEA and a life member of NEA. 
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Tenure and 
Academic 


Freedom 
Commission News 


Working with problems involv- 
ing tenure and fair employment 
and dismissal practices can, at 
times, become burdensome and dis- 
piriting; but ever so often there is 
reassurance of the good that is 
being accomplished throughout the 
state and nation, new evidence of 
improved and broadened tenure 
legislation, and then flagging 
spirits revive and there is renewed 
enthusiasm for continued partici- 
pation in this important work. 

Particularly refreshing for those 
working in the field of tenure at 
the present time is the fact that in 
this centennial year of the National 
Education Association, the NEA 
Research Division, at the request 
of the NEA Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom, has pre- 
pared an invaluable pamphlet 
(“Trends in Teacher Tenure 
through Legislation and Court De- 
cision,” May, 1957) which not only 
traces the long and continuous fight 
of NEA for tenure legislation in 
the several states, but also reviews 
the tremendous expansion of such 
legislation during the past twenty 
years. In addition, the strengths 
and weaknesses of many of these 
laws is analyzed. 

Interest in teacher tenure on the 
part of the NEA began as far back 
as 1884 when NEA created its first 
committee to study salaries, tenure, 
and pensions of teachers. In 1920 
the first report devoted exclusively 
to tenure was issued to the mem- 
bership and in 1923 the Committee 
of One Hundred on Problems of 
Tenure was established. The first 
report of this committee was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
Association in July, 1924, and was 
reissued in a Research Bulletin of 
November, 1924. NEA’s first reso- 
lution on tenure was adopted in 
1915, and after that time its staunch 
position has been reaffirmed almost 
every year. Particularly strong 
was the 1932 resolution pertaining 
to tenure, and this resolution was 
embodied in the NEA Platform in 
1934. Each Platform revision since 
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that time has included a strong, 
clear statement on the desirability 
of good tenure legislation. At the 
present time, the NEA Platform 
states that there should be: “Effec- 
tive tenure laws balanced by cor- 
responding responsibility for con- 
tinuing personal and professional 
growth.” 

This persistent and persuasive 
program has paid off for the teach- 
ers of America. In 1936, for 55 
per cent of our teachers there was 
no job protection under any form 
of tenure legislation or continuing 
contract law, 22 per cent were 
granted tenure after a probationary 
period, 6 per cent were under a 
continuing contract law, and the 
remaining 17 per cent had some 
miscellaneous and unclassified pro- 
tection. Throughout the South 
and the Midwest there was virtu- 
ally no job security under the law. 

Twenty years later, in 1956, the 
picture has completely changed. 
68 per cent of our teachers have 
some form of tenure law in their 
state; another 16 per cent may, un- 
der varying conditions in the dif- 
ferent states, receive continuing 
contracts, and 7 per cent are af- 
forded some other type of protec- 
tion. Actually only 9 per cent of 
our teachers throughout the coun- 
try lack some legal guarantee of 
job security. These statements re- 
fer, of course, only to fully quali- 
fied teachers who have served the 
probationary period required by 
law in the particular state in which 
they may be employed. 

This vastly improved situation is 
certainly conducive to optimism, 
but just as certainly should not 
lead to complacency; for, shocking 
as it may appear, it is possible for 
a legislature in some states to mod- 
ify a tenure law in such a way that 
teachers cease to have tenure 
status. Tenure is not always a 
legal “right,” and in a few states 
does actually mean little more than 
a restriction on the school board’s. 
procedure in dismissing a teacher. 

We here in Kentucky are fortu- 
nate in having a much stronger and 
sounder tenure law than is to be 
found in some states. It is a con- 
tract type law. The word “con- 
tract” is employed in the Kentucky 
law some 49 times, thus clearly 
establishing the legal nature of 
these sections of the Kentucky stat- 
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utes. The “contract” type law has 
already withstood court test in the 
state of Indiana, and we can give 
thanks to the foresight and wisdom 
of those who worded the Teachers 
Tenure Law for the job security 
enjoyed by qualified teachers in 
this state—Charlton Hummel 





Is The Time Out of Joint? 
Continued from page 10 

tucky will do much, perhaps, to 
correct many of the inequalities 
from which classroom teachers 
have suffered long. Teachers are 
indeed grateful to those who en- 
visioned this program and worked 
untiringly to make it a reality. The 
inclusion of a salary clause in this 
law was wise, for such a clause 
partially prevents teachers from 
being further exploited by selfish 
interest, if such should exist in 
certain localities of our state. The 
salary clause is also commendable 
because it has helped to lessen the 
gap of “salary differentiation” 
among teachers within the same 
school system with equal qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Teachers aren't looking for easy 
jobs. Were this true, never would 
they have chosen teaching as a 
career. Teachers do have a right 
to expect, though, fair and just 
treatment by those with whom 
and under whom they serve. No 
teacher can be her best while 
laboring under discouraging con- 
ditions. Perhaps she never is 
heard to complain, but often be- 
neath that smile is a burdened 
heart for some retarded boy or 
girl who needs the extra help she 
has not time to give. 

May the day hasten when over- 
crowded conditions cease to exist 
within our schools; when every 
classroom is adequately equipped; 
when our children are supplied 
with necessary materials for their 
mental development and _protec- 
tion as are made available for the 
physical protection and well-being 
of those who participate in ath- 
letic programs sponsored by our 
schools; and when every class- 
room teacher receives adequate 
and equal remuneration for work 
well done. 

“. . + What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 
That to the height of this great argument 


I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 
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News of KEA 


Departments and Sections 


Foreign Language 
Department Notes 


Since the KEA Leadership Con- 
ference, held at Murray State Col- 
lege in August, the writer has felt 
more than ever the need of an or- 
ganization of Foreign Language 
Teachers that would function dur- 
ing the school year and not just at 
the annual spring meeting. Other 
departments (Elementary School 
Principals, Business Administration, 
Music, Latin Teachers, etc.) have 
such organizations. Why not mod- 
em foreign language teachers? 
Thinking in this channel, we con- 
tacted each District Association 
prior to the opening of .the fall 
term to inquire about the foreign 
language set-up during the various 
District meetings. In most in- 
stances, no provisions were made 
for language programs on the a- 
genda of the meeting. Special in- 
vitations were extended your cor- 
respondent to attend some of these 


meetings, but conflicts in schedule. 


prevented such. It is hoped that 
foreign language teachers in the 
various districts begin looking 
along these lines so that in the 
future there will be an organiza- 
tion of Foreign Language Teach- 
ers. 


In the meantime, your correspon- 
dent has been looking ahead to the 
spring meeting of Louisville, and 
would like to report on what has 
been done so far. For the noon 
luncheon (April 10) and for the 
subsequent foreign language ses- 
sion, we will have Dr. Walter V. 
Kaulfers, Professor of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching, University of 
Illinois. In the light of the vast 
experience of Dr. Kaulfers, lan- 
guage teachers of Kentucky should 
be richly rewarded in attending the. 
spring meeting. We take this op- 
portunity to encourage language 
teachers to plan now for this gala 
occasion. Dr. Kaulfers, in keeping 
with current trends and future pre- 
dictions in education, plans to talk 
on the subject “The Forward Look 
in Foreign Language Teaching.” 
This noon luncheon, at which 
Classical and Romance Language 
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teachers will be present, will be 
followed by individual meetings of 
the two groups. Further informa- 
tion will be forthcoming prior to 
the April meeting. We urge lan- 
guage teachers at this early date to 
make plans for the latter. 

—A. J. Richards 


Bird Study Group 
Has Annual Meeting 


The Kentucky Ornithological 
Society held its 34th annual fall 
meeting at Cumberland Falls on 
October 11-13. Approximately 100 
persons attended. 

The program of the Friday even- 
ing opening session included a talk 
on “Breeding Birds of the Cumber- 
land Mountains,” by Dr. Harvey B. 
Lovell, University of Louisville; 
“Status of the Ruffed Grouse in the 
Beaver Creek Refuge,” by Fred- 
erick C. Hardy, Fish and Wildlife 
Service; and an interesting discus- 
sion on some of the more “Unusual 
Birds of the Cumberland Plateau 
(Tennessee),” by Albert Ganier, 
Nashville. 

Saturday’s program included 
movies and field trips. A film, 
“Know Your Hawks,” was followed 
by an informal discussion on 
whether Kentucky should adopt a 
“model law” on hawks and owls. 


At the dinner meeting Karl Mas- 
lowski, Cincinnati, was the guest 
speaker. He showed his educa- 
tional and informative color film, 
“Waterway Wildlife.” An exhibit 
of ornithological books and papers 
was displayed. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Stamm, presi- 
dent, presided at the business 
meeting. Regional reports were 
given by chapter presidents or 
councillors. Some of the more im- 
portant projects now being carried 
forward are: 

(a) Lending support to conserva- 
tion measures both locally and 
nationally. 

(b) Assisting in the Cooperative 
Migration Study which is 
done in connection with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, to 
see what effect, if any, 


weather has upon the north- 
ward and southward move- 
ment of these birds. 
Cooperating with Kentucky 
Garden Clubs to further their 
program of bird study. 


Providing speakers for high 
school groups, Rotary clubs, 
scouts, church and _ hospital 
groups. 
Participating in Christmas 
census counts (this in con- 
nection with the National 
Audubon Society ). 

(f) Revision of the check list of 
Kentucky birds. 

(g) Studies on breeding bird 
populations, research on game 
and song birds. 


(h) Inauguration of a field study 
program at Chaney Lake. 


The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Hunter Hancock, Murray; 
Vice-President, Amelia Klutey, 
Henderson; Recording Secretary, 
Howard Jones, Stamping Ground; 
Corresponding Secretary-Treasur- 
er, F. W. Stamm, Louisville; Coun- 
cillors: A. H. Mayfield, Lexington, 
1957-59; Evelyn Schneider, Louis- 
ville, 1957-59; Dr. Russell Starr, 
Glasgow, 1958; John Cheek, Pike- 
ville, 1958. 


KAFTA News 


The first issue of the FTA-SNEA 
Memo was mailed to some four 
hundred high schools and colleges 
during the last week in October. 
If your high school did not receive 
one and would like to be put on 
the mailing list for the other three 
issues this year, please notify us. 


The Oldham County High 
School Club, La Grange, under the 
presidency of Laura Shipp and the 
sponsorship of Mrs. Viola Adams, 
has planned a full and exciting 
program for the year. The club 
has 77 members, 47 of whom are 
new this year. 

Activities include: (1) Hayride 
and weiner roast; (2) State Work- 
shop at Richmond; (3) Serving 
dinner to Oldham County CTA 
(proceeds to be donated for pur- 
chase of Offset machine); (4) Hos- 
tesses during parent visits Amer- 
ican Education Week; (5) Assem- 
bly program for “pinning” new 
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members (first club sponsor to be 
recognized ); (6) Monthly bulletin 
board displays; (7) Point system to 
evaluate the services rendered to 
the school by the FTA members. 


2 a = 


Western Kentucky State College 
has 200 SNEA members. Cumber- 
land College, Williamsburg, has 
76 SNEA members. Other enroll- 
ments to date are: 


Union College ........................ 32 
University of Louisville........29 
Midway Junior College........17 
Kentucky Wesleyan 

SE sal rslibncercoctorees 17 
Berea College .......................- 16 
Lindsey Wilson College........ 10 
Southeastern Christian 

5 REESE es aren 7 


—Doris Ann Gaines 
State Vice-President 


Industrial Educators 
Hold First Convention 


The Kentucky Industrial Educa- 
tion Association held its first annual 
conference at the Kentucky Hotel, 
in Louisville, on November 1 and 
2. There were more than 350 reg- 
istered members in attendance, in 
addition to many guests. The or- 
ganization has a membership of 
more than 450 industrial arts, trade 
and industrial, and _ distributive 
education teachers. The organiza- 
tion was formed this spring during 
the April KEA Convention. 


Dr. Robert R. Martin, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, wel- 
comed the group at its first general 
meeting, on Friday evening, No- 
vember 1. 


Charles R. Crakes, 
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Dr. Robert R. Martin addresses the KIEA opening session flanked by 
(I. to r.) Fred Martin, Dr. Charles R. Crumpton, and Charles R. Crakes. 


DeVry Technical Institute, gave 
the opening address and stressed 
the importance of technical educa- 
tion. James L. Patton, head of the 
Bureau of Vocational Education, 
talked on the “Challenge to Indus- 
trial Education” at the banquet 
Saturday noon, November 2. The 
conference featured common in- 
terest group meetings both days of 
the conference. 


The organization presented hon- 
orary membership to James L. Pat- 
ton, Robert Carter, and Edward 
Stahl for outstanding service to in- 
dustrial education. This repre- 
sents the highest honor that can be 
given by the organization. 


The Ship Room of the Kentucky 
Hotel was completely filled with 
educational exhibits. About 75 
teachers displayed material that in- 
volved student projects. The en- 
tire mezzanine floor of the hotel 
was covered with commercial ex- 
hibits. Each exhibitor contributed 
at least one prize to be given away 
at the Ships Program. The prizes 
were valued at between $400 and 
$500. Some of the prizes were 
precision drawing sets, lawn furni- 
ture, fountain pen and pencil sets, 
slide rules, electric grinders, elec- 
tric kiln, vises, sets of books, etc. 


Another outstanding feature of 
the conference was the large num- 
ber of alumni breakfasts held on 
Saturday morning, November 2. 


As the members registered for 
the conference, they were given 
their charter membership certifi- 
cates. The conference can very well 
be summarized in the statement of 
some of the conference members— 


when they said “This was the best 
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thing that ever happened to indus- 
trial education.” The conference 
elected as their next president Ray 
Lawrence, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, Louisville Public Schools. 
—Dr. Chas. R. Crumpton 
Immediate Past President 


Kentucky Unit, AST 
Meets At Richmond 


The Kentucky Unit of the Asso- 
ciation for Student Teaching held 
a conference at Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond, on No- 
vember 8. Approximately 200 per- 
sons attended the meeting—about 
125 teachers and 75 student teach- 
ers. 


The theme of the conference was 
“Student Teaching, A Cooperative 
Responsibility.” Dr. Helen Reed 
of the University of Kentucky gave 
the keynote address. The address 
was followed by group meetings. 
These groups discussed the role of 
(1) the student teacher, (2) the 
supervising teacher, (3) the prin- 
cipal, (4) the college, and (5) the 
community. 


The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for Student 
Teaching will be held in Chicago, 
February 20-22. The Kentucky 
Unit is in charge of the meeting. 
Mrs. Clara Eberman and Dorothy 
Sternberg are the Louisville repre- 
sentatives on the planning commit- 
tee for this meeting. 


Ida Teater is state president and 
Dr. Helen Reed is president of the 
National organization. 





JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 
JANUARY 2-31 


The Ship Room of the Kentucky Hotel was filled with educational 
exhibits that attracted those attending the KIEA Conference. 
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Transylvania Initiates 
French Summer School 
During the summer, from July 8 
to August 15, Dr. Edwin Alderson, 
head of the Transylvania Modern 
Language Department, introduced 
Central Kentuckians to the Com- 
munity Life Program of French 
study. Basic to the program is the 
goal of achieving what Alderson 
terms “total exposure” to the lan- 
guage. To achieve maximum “ex- 
posure” the participating students 
were housed together, away from 
the other summer school students; 
although they ate in the dining 
hall, they had their separate 
‘French table” where only French 
was spoken. Each student enroll- 
ing in the program had to sign a 
pledge to use no English during 
the course, even outside the classes. 
Evening activities consisted of 
various planned programs: such as 
French movies, discussions, group 
games, etc. The plan even in- 
cluded daily vespers and Sunday 
worship services—all in French. 


The program was directed by 
Dr. Alderson, who also had charge 
of the grammar courses. Assisting 
him were Mrs. Eleanor Evans, 


Canadian-born, whose background 


includes ten years in France and 
whose primary responsibility was 
the conversational French. The 
phonetics courses were handled by 
Miss Joan Welch, just back from a 
years study at the Sorbonne. 


The class day was divided into 
ten 30-minute periods, alternating 
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class and laboratory. The three 
skills stressed were pronunciation, 
conversation, and syntax. This was 
achieved primarily through aural- 
oral drill, that is, through the use 
of tape recorders, records, phono- 
graphs, small classes in conversa- 
tion, and individual conferences. 


Tests at the end of the course 
indicated that the average accom- 
plishment of these classes was 33 
per cent greater than that of classes 
in the regular school, with the 
aural-oral achievement possibly 
running as much as 50 per cent 
ahead of standard classes. 


—Kentucky MFL Newsletter 


Education In USSR 
Described In Publication 


A comprehensive report on edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union has 
been released by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


The 226-page illustrated book, 
the result of a two-year study, is 
one of a series of reports on educa- 
tion in foreign countries. It de- 
scribes the organization, curricu- 
lum, methods and policies of the 
Soviet educational system. 


In releasing the book, “Educa- 
tion in the USSR,” U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Lawrence G. 


Derthick said: 


“The report makes it clear that 
the Soviet Government is giving in- 
creasing emphasis and support to 
education at all levels as an instru- 
ment to serve the political, mili- 
tary, and economic goals of the 
Soviet State at home and abroad. 
It is also clear that Soviet educa- 
tion is making an increasing con- 
tribution to the Soviet objectives, 
particularly in science and tech- 
nology. 


“I believe the American concept 
of education, and the resources a- 
vailable to American young people 
for the pursuit of learning, are un- 
surpassed. We in America know 
that freedom is indispensable to 
good education, that liberty of the 
mind accomplishes more than regi- 
mentation. 

It would be tragic, therefore, if 
the evolution of education in the 
USSR should be considered as any 
cause to question our basic con- 
cepts of freedom in education. 


Rather, it should challenge every 
American to re-examine the extent 
to which we as a people support 
our democratic system of educa- 
tion. It should, in fact, challenge 
Americans to take new interest in 
meeting the needs of our schools, 
colleges, and universities as they 
serve the purposes of our society: 
freedom, peace, and the fullest de- 
velopment of the individual.” 


Commissioner Derthick cau- 
tioned against precise or literal 
comparisons between various as- 
pects of education in the USSR and 
the United States. 


Statistics and terminology in the 
two systems are usually based on 
differing standards and concepts 
and thus are not comparable. For 
example, he said, it is virtually im- 
possible to compare total expen- 
ditures for education because of 
lack of data available on actual 
Soviet expenditures and fluctua- 
tions in purchasing power of the 
ruble in terms of dollars. 


The report can be obtained at 
$1.25 a copy from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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A Personal Philosophy 
of Education 





Continued from page 14 


If life consists of more than bread 
alone, education must aid young 
people to sense values, both indi- 
vidual and social. 

This is an age of ideologies. To- 
day we face the crisis of democracy 
versus totalitarianism. It has been 
said that when American boys were 
fighting on foreign soil during 
World War II against enemies who 
were fanatical in their beliefs, they 
could wax eloquent about our 
technological system but had much 
difficulty explaining the objective 
of democracy. Might this be be- 
cause our educators have placed 
great confidence in credits and 
courses? Perhaps we have studied 
the American constitution and 
failed to understand the long cen- 
turies of human suffering under 
degraded political systems which 
led the founding fathers to prepare 
that document. Is it not true that 
our constitution came into being 
because of the tears and blood of 
human beings who had suffered 
under long years of human 
tyranny? How can one hope to 
teach constitutional government 
if he does not understand and ap- 
preciate the lessons of history? 

When Oliver Cromwell was en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle 
with the Crown he surrounded 
himself with men who thoroughly 
believed in the cause for which 
they were struggling. Before en- 
tering battle they engaged in 
prayer for Divine assistance. As 
a result of this spirit and devotion 
Cromwell’s armies were unbeat- 
able. Education is the first line 
of defense in the present “cold” 
war. We must have leaders who 
not only know about democracy 
but thoroughly believe in its prin- 
ciples. 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association has stated the objec- 
tives of education as follows: Eco- 
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nomic Efficiency, Human Relation- 
ships, Civic Responsibility, and 
Self Realization. Certainly the ap- 
plication of these objectives in our 
classrooms would be of decided 
value. If we accept this thesis 
then we will become teachers not 
simply of subject matter but mold- 
ers of human lives who are prepar- 
ing boys and girls to become eco- 
nomically independent, just in their 
dealing with others, conscious of 
their duties as citizens, and able to 
realize the most from life. 

In the introduction to his book, 
entitled, The Story of Philosophy, 
Will Durant has pointed out the 
interdependence of philosophy and 
science as follows: 

“Science seems always to ad- 
vance while philosophy seems al- 
ways to lose ground. Yet this is 
only because philosophy accepts 


the hard and hazardous task of 
dealing with problems not yet open 
to the methods of science—prob- 
lems like good and evil, beauty and 
ugliness, order and freedom, life 
and death. So soon as a field of 
inquiry yields knowledge  sus- 
ceptible of exact formulation it is 
called science. Philosophy is the 
front trench in the siege of truth. 
Science is the captured territory, 
and behind it are those secure re- 
gions in which knowledge and art 
build our imperfect and marvelous 
world. Science without philoso- 
phy, facts without perspective and 
valuation, cannot save us from 
havoc and despair. Science gives 
us knowledge, but only philosophy 
can give us wisdom.” 

The foregoing quotation ex- 
presses the belief that not all edu- 
cation can be reduced to scientific 
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certainty or quantitative terms. We 
need facts, methods, techniques, 
and courses, but these are not 
enough; in addition we must have 
perspective, values and wisdom. 
Durant makes a clear distinction 
between knowledge and wisdom. 
The ancient philosopher, Solomon, 
also emphasized the value of wis- 
dom. Few people would disagree 
with this viewpoint but, one might 
ask, how do we get wisdom? No 
doubt that is the sixty-four dollar 
question. One source of wisdom, 
especially for teachers, is contained 
in a study of the great educational 
philosophers of the ages. It is 
hardly possible to study the writ- 
ings of these men and not be in- 
fluenced thereby. The writer pro- 
poses that teachers should be well 
grounded in the lore of the educa- 
tional philosophers. This will not 
be possible unless college pro- 
fessors of education appreciate this 
need and act accordingly. One 
place to do this is in our orienta- 
tion courses in education. It is not 
likely that the desired result can 
be obtained by so simple an ex- 
pedient as a course in educational 
philosophy but rather that the 
thinking of the philosophers be 


woven threadlike into our educa-— 


tional preparation programs. 

In the legend of The Great 
Stone Face it will be recalled that 
little Ernest every morning upon 
arising went outside and looked up 
at the benevolent, kindly features 
of the image. This act was con- 
tinued throughout his boyhood un- 
til, finally, Ernest’s features took on 
the attributes of the image. It is a 
truism that one becomes what he 
reads, believes, and thinks. As col- 
lege professors of education we 
have a responsibility to see that 
teachers familiarize themselves 
with the literature of the educa- 
tional masters. 


We are living in an age where 
technology and the scientific world 
have advanced far beyond the 
social world. We have prepared 
instruments of destruction frightful 
to contemplate, and man trembles 
with fear lest the product of his in- 
ventive genius turn upon him and 
consume civilization. Does it not 
behoove us, then, to contemplate 
the purpose of these inventions? 
Today the peasant enjoys con- 
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veniences not dreamed of by kings 
a century ago; but have these me- 
chanical inventions brought wis- 
dom or happiness? Does man live 
in brotherly love or in fear of his 
fellow man? Perhaps the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission is cor- 
rect in emphasizing the need for 
developing human _ relationships, 
and civic responsibility. 


It may be appropriate to observe 
that values cannot be learned by 
simply talking about them, but 
rather they must be lived. The 
teacher who is familiar with the 
Sermon on the Mount and incorpo- 
rates the principles contained 
therein into his own life will, un- 
doubtedly, lead his pupils to accept 
many of these values, although he 
may make no conscious effort to 
do so. In our schools it is not 
enough to talk about democracy; in 
fact, it may be that we frequently 
talk about democracy under an 
authoritarian organization. If the 
desired values are to be achieved 
they must be lived and practiced in 
our educational institutions. Stu- 
dents can learn democracy by 
gradually assuming responsibility 
as they are capable of doing so. 
This can be done in formal class- 
room situations as well as in extra 
curriculum activities. In such situa- 
tions colleges of education should 
take the lead. 


We may be suffering from the 
fact that the ideal of scientific ex- 
actness and the traditional concepts 
of religion and philosophy have 
tended to contradict one another. 
It may be that we are witnessing a 
split mentality in modern man be- 
cause of a split concept of life and 
the universe. Do we have a pro- 
gram of teaching in which the dif- 
ferent subjects have no relation to 
a common cultural denominator? 
Have our educators lost the sense 
of what is significant? If so, we 
may be leading our students to 
more and more knowledge and less 
and less wisdom. 


It is hardly likely that we can 
improve matters by simply reor- 
ganizing subjects and courses. 
Neither will it profit us to blame 
the technologists for their refusal 
to indulge in philosophical general- 
ities; to criticize research can only 
result in more confusion. 


The present situation calls for 
coherence and unity; for creative 
thinking which may lead to a new 
orientation. There is need for syn- 
thesis as well as specialization. The 
sociologist has as much right as the 
scientist to fall short of the ulti- 
mate ideal. The investigation of 
free intelligence does not neces- 
sarily place the spiritual character 
of man in jeopardy. 

It is the writer's belief that if 
education is to help the citizens of 
this nation to work for a larger 
and better world the result will not 
be achieved by adding new sub- 
jects to an already over-crowded 
curriculum and thus increasing the 
quantitative aspects of education, 
but by producing teachers who 
have a vision of their responsibili- 
ties and opportunities. It has been 
said, “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 

To accomplish the great task be- 
fore them our teachers must have 
an appreciation of the great educa- 
tional prophets who struggled with 
the problems of civilization. Their 
counsel is needed because they had 
the vision to protest against false 
values and traditional conceptions. 
The task of education is not sim- 
ply to liberate man from the 
shackles of superstition and ignor- 
ance, it must also motivate and in- 
spire him as he travels the road in 
search of truth. Our teachers need 
to know how to teach but more 
important, still, they must know 
why they teach. In developing a 
true concept of this problem they 
must look to college professors of 
educational philosophy for guid- 
ance and leadership. 
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Desirable Mental Growth 
Continued from page 13 


periment for things thought to be 
right. 

Teacher “B” was of the opinion 
that a child or adult should be 
sensitive as to what was right or 
wrong; but her approach or tech- 
nique used in getting it over to 
the pupils caused emotional tur- 
moil to the students and herself. 


Teacher “A” firmly believed that 
the failure of a pupil was a serious 
matter. It could not only cause a 
pupil to turn his back on reality, 
but could lead him to regress to a 
more childish way of doing things. 
Therefore she searched for conso- 
lation and came up with this hope- 
ful conclusion about failure: “We 
learn from our mistakes, a better 
way of behaving.” 

Teacher “B” saw failure as a re- 
sult of non-application of study 
habits. It was the result of too 
much play and wasted effort. She 
seems in all her glory when she 
can say in her sarcastic way, “I 
told you what was coming.” The 
child dislikes the subject and re- 
fuses to accept the clear act of 
failure. Indeed this was hard for 
the student to face, but teacher 
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“B” took great pride in her 
prophecy. 

Teacher “A” was a student of the 
individual problems of students. 
In helping them to solve them, she 
proceeded in a way as to get the 
problems into the open; for experi- 
ence has taught her that one rarely, 
if ever, solves difficulties by lock- 
ing them up within. It does not 
cause healthy mental exercises. 

Teacher “B” was not in a posi- 
tion to talk with her students about 
their problems; thus the mental 
and emotional systems were 
clogged. Students did not acquire 
new perceptions and understand- 
ings that would be helpful in the 
solution of their problems. 

Teacher “A”, because of the sat- 
isfaction she got from the true 
worth of being a student in human 
engineering, understood her sub- 
jects to the extent that she was 
free of the complex of inadequacy. 
Thus she acted as a friend and 
helper of pupils, and worked co- 
operatively with them on projects. 
She also helped pupils to develop 
experimental situations. 

Teacher “B” did not like for her 
students to ask questions. She dis- 
couraged discussions and required 
definite and unqualified answers. 
She kept strict control over ques- 
tions and answers. She interpreted 
curiosity on the part of the pupils 
as testing her knowledge. Her 
authoritarian method defended her 
weaknesses and was compensation 
for it. 

Teacher “A” avoided conflicts by 
facing issues and making decisions 
promptly. She did not believe in 
passing the buck. Teacher and 
pupil learned to test their conclu- 
sions against subsequent experi- 
ences. A wholesome situation was 
presented that contributed marked- 
ly to mental health. 

Teacher “B” was overwhelmed 
with conflicts. They shaped up as 
follows: 


I. One set of conflicts fought an- 
other with no definite techniques 
to win out. 

2. Some students knew what they 
wanted to do, but when to start 
was the big question. 

3. Students and teacher worried 
over the outcomes of their ac- 
tions, and they tended to pro- 
crastinate. 

4. Teacher and pupils were tense 
because of the environment cre- 
ated. 
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Summary 

Teachers “A” and “B” lived in 
the same community. Both were 
employed to educate boys and girls 
to live in a way that mistakes in 
life could be corrected and proper 
adjustments made. In short, their 
jobs were to help youth prepare to 
live happily and usefully in a com. 
plex society. One was interested 
in guiding her pupils by experi. 
menting with shared experiences 
and a definite procedure for build- 
ing citizenship and desirable men- 
tal growth. The other was inter. 
ested in a well-defined plan to 
make her students conformers not 
performers. Her methods did not 
promote desirable mental growth 
for her students or herself. 

It seems to the writer that the 
qualities of teacher “A” are desir- 
able and basic for successful in- 
struction, and desirable mental 
growth must come from teachers 
who can do the following: 

1. Know and become interested in 
the problems of the students to 
be taught. 

2. Become a student of the prob- 
lems to be solved and form a 
cooperative enterprise in solving 
them. 

3. Be willing to experiment for 
desirable results. Inferiorities 
may vanish and be replaced by 
healthy and whol e 

4. Be able to guide in a way that 
suppression and regression will 
be at a minimum, behavior of 
pupils will be helpful and effec- 
tive, weaknesses will be  over- 
come and a healthy equilibrium 
will become a reality, and a 
wholesome school environment 
will prevail for teacher and 
pupils. 

Finally, can the qualities or 
characteristics listed below be as- 
sociated with teacher “A”? 

1. Happy in tackling bad messes for 
she realized that problem solving 
was one of the major businesses 
of life. 

2. A person comparatively free of 
an alibi, thus she could success 
fully look inward to her own 
attitudes and resources. 

3. Ability to lose herself in her 
work—a desirable satisfaction. 

4. Ability to identify herself with 
her better moods, not her worse. 

5. Ability to go through an im- 
portant task whether it caused 
depression or not. 

6. Complexities of situations never 
caused her to fail to be a red 
person. 

It seems that teacher “A” has the 

qualities that will promote desi 
able mental growth. 
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Commissioner—Ted Sanford, P. O. Box 
1178, Lexington 
Assistant Commissioner—Joe Billy Mans- 
field, P. O. Box 1173, Lexington 
Kentucky Ornithological Society 
President—Mrs. F. W. Stamm, 2118 
Lakeside Drive, Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mrs. William B. Tabler, 6 Glen 
Hill Road, Louisville 7 
Kentucky School Boards Association 
President—Foeman Rudd, 4535 Church 
Street, Covington 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 
Kentucky Association of Sponsors of 
Cheerleaders, Pep Clubs, Baton Twirlers 
President—not reported 
Secretary— 
Kentucky Bookmen’s Association 
President—James E. Bradley, 1056 Fon- 
taine Road, Lexington 
Secretary—Ray Binford, Versailles 








Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 602 
Parklawn, Danville. 

Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—George O. Sweet- 
man, 1824 Collingswood Rd., Columbus 
21, Ohio. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. 

Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
28 W. 5th St., Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
nence. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Mrs. Mayme Marshall, 
Mt. Sterling; Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 1612 
Chichester, Louisville. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—Francis Taylor, P. O. ‘Box 164, 
Frankfort. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
A. J. Akers, 616 Montclair Dr., Lexington. 

George F. Cram Company—Central School Sup- 
ply Co., 315-17 W. Main St., Louisville 2. 

Ginn & Co.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 

The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 
Tarkington, 8651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 








To help BUTCH read and multiply 
Reading record for 150 basic words 
Multiplication record 2's thru 9's. 
Also many other teaching aids. Free lists. 
PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
ESTACADA, OREGON 














D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
307 S. 15th St., Murray. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—Wm. M. Currie, 
866 Duke Road, Lexington. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
528 Spanish Court, Louisville 14. 
Henry Holt and Company—Bobby McGuire, 

6800 Green Meadow Circle, Louisville. 
Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
180 Ransom Ave., Lexington. 
Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 
Laidlaw Brothers—Hugh Eblen, 251 Idlehour 
Drive, Lexington. 
J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester. 
Macmillan Company— 
Ruby C, Ball, 21 Prospect St., Berea. 
Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington $7. 
Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 
McCormick Mathers Company — Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville. 
A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.—W. J. Hauser, 610 S. Har- 
rison, Shelbyville, Indiana. 
Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 
Row, Peterson & Company — H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 
R h Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associates, 6010 Grand Vista 
Avenue, Cincinnati 18, Ohio. 
Scott, Foresman and Company — J. Ray Bin- 
ford, Versailles. 
George Conley, Ashland. 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Road, 
Louisville 5 


ec. 





Chas. Scribner’s Sons — Fred Edmonds, 2348 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 
E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 
Silver Burdette Company—Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexing- 


ton. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, 
Tennessee. 
Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 889, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 Douglass Blvd., 
Louisville 5. 
World Book Company—Dave Borland, 2049 
Hatheway, Lexington. 
World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S, C. Callison, 
211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 
Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., Elizabeth- 
town 
Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville. 
Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., Covington. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 
M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor Dr., Lexington. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 8, Tennessee. . 


Booklet Teaches 
Encyclopedia Use 


School superintendents, _prin- 
cipals, teachers, and librarians have 
requested 100,000 copies of The 
Encyclopedia—A Key To Effective 
Teaching, since last May, according 
to the American Textbook Publish- 
ers Institute. 

The 48-page booklet is designed 
to help teachers make the most 
effective use of encyclopedias at all 
grade levels. 

The enthusiastic response has 
used up the supply for free dis- 
tribution, but the Institute has ar- 
ranged to fill future orders at the 
cost of printing, handling, and 
mailing: single copy for 25c or 10 
copies for $1.00. 

Payment should be sent with 
each order, addressed to the Amer- 
ican Textbook Publishers Institute, 
432 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 












































“Egbert is so sensitive . .. we never 
speak harshly to him.” 


EUROPE 


Summer 1958-70 Days 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, 
and Ireland. A low-priced, different kind of trip 
for the young in spirit who don’t want to be 
herded around. Write to: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 SEQUOIA (Box S), PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 








New Writing Adoptions. .. 


For GRADES r 
ONE and TWO 


Manuscript, the shortest and easiest road 
for the beginning writer to travel. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


HOW WE 
WRITE 


For GRADES THREE thru EIGHT 
W 


These texts are 
designed to create 
in-the student a 
desire to improve 
and refine basic 
skills. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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& TEACHERS -sust Mail This Coupon to 


ne BORROW ‘100%,..°600 
By Mail-in compete privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | Moc ies ou pacers 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 

to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for x 

you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 1 0000 s Be 5 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 
—none of these people will 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for 
MAIL. All mail is sent He — 
) 4 G N AT U R E G N LY = a —_ a = 60000 3748 
8 Oo 

© Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- oun filential and private. ” 
oneal gga No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 

ew are married or some, = may roagy pe a ys 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, out and mail the 
hort Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
© Convenient monthly Seeaemente pey loan out of cade: We' iB epeed the cash on its way to you ha soon as 
cad Te. Rp eee at por nag sa a ptranglbcager approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 





























® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is : Old Reliable Company 
an extra service of special value to teachers ¢ 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 


PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


© The loan i is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. U-1363 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or : OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS} — managers—only you and we know 


t it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


rano--== FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


To State Finance Company, Dept. U-1363 The following are all the debts that I have: 
i H Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Istill Owe. | Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
Please accep my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made $ 
_ return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
jatsoever. 














bos $.. 
Amount you want to borrow $..... _— On what date of month will your “FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below reiative information 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?...___ for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative (Relationship)........ 
iti per MOnth S$... a. ee fe eee pias 
Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with Previous 
present employer. employment... Street. es RI ek xe 


Husband or wife’s Salary . 
employment per month $ Name of Relative (Relationship).........—_._. 


To whom are payments on .. 
auto made? (Name) Town Street........ sserssescomeeme Oceup. 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative (Relationship).........___ 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $............ ae 

Street. Town Giese... .. Occup. 


th low OTHER Lo er ii NOW 1 The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agr > that if 
ist below an or Finance compan r pers OW owe on a loan: ° 
oe SS ee any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


+... to (Name) (Add.) Sizn Full Street 


Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address. 
payment to? (Name) Town 
Purpose of loan be EE ee RN, TRE 





Street. I a sis cctcicns |: i cicttsiactininiatin 











Name of Relative. (Relationship)..........—_. 




































































NOT Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment | 
of Loan $.........._.._.._ | Payment $ Due Date. Due Date een 














In consideration of the oo of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at a office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved 


wih interests sated herein The interest h hall be at the rate of 3% th on that part of th id 
e interest hereon s e at the rate o} er month on that part of the unpa’ 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 3 214% per month on that part over $150 
~ above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
ue Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
Tender the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and on wo ga of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 


SONG GIDE TR Rn eaea bra SIGNATURES |p> 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY siga) 


























oe RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 














If undeliverable return to 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third St. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


Return Postage Guaranteed 











UNIVER 
Ligrany. * OF Loutsvince 
Lou 


University of Ke VEILLE eyny 
For Winter Reading . 


THE FRONTIER MIND 


A Cultural: Analysis of the Kentucky Frontiersman 


By ARTHUR K. MOORE 

In Kentucky, the first frontier beyond the Appalachians, Mr. Moore finds a unique ground for 
examining some of the basic elements in America’s cultural development, particularly the Ken- 
tucky frontiersman and the myths which historians and writers have built around him. This 
uncompromising book tends to contradict the prevailing view of the westward expansion and will 


force readers to re-examine beliefs about the settlement and development of the American West. 
$5.00 


BURKE AND THE NATURE OF POLITICS 


The Age of the American Revolution 
By CARL B. CONE 


Edmund Burke in recent years has assumed extraordinary stature in American political thinking as 
the father of neoconservatism. This book, the first of a two-volume biography, presents evidence 
that Burke the party man and politician was more significant than Burke the systematic political 
philosopher during American Revolutionary times. $9.00 


THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY, 1776-1845 


By WALTER B. POSEY 


A study of the development of the early Baptist church—how its evangelism and aggressiveness 
produced a phenomenal membership in the lower Mississippi Valley. Mr. Posey, who has also 
written histories of Methodist and Presbyterian churches, is chairman of the history department at 
Agnes Scott College and professor of history at Emory University. $5.00 


Books for Christmas — 


BLUEGRASS CAVALCADE 
Edited by THOMAS D. CLARK 


JOHNNY GREEN OF THE ORPHAN BRIGADE 
Edited by A. D. KIRWAN 


LINCOLN AND THE BLUEGRASS 
By WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND 








University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















